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EAR-RINGS. 

That the custom of wearing ear-rings has come 
down to us from the remotest antiquity requires 
no further proof than a mere reference to the most 
ancient of extant histories, the Pentateuch. The 
book of Genesis enables us to trace it back not 
only to the Jews, but even to the pastoral tribes 
which peopled the East long centuries before the 
Jews had come into existence as an independent 
nation. Amongst the presents which Abraham’s 
servant carried with him, when he went forth to 


take a wife unto Isaac, and which he gave to 
Rebekah at the well, was “a golden ear-ring of 
half a shekel weight” (Genesis xxiv. 22). After 
the Egyptian bondage, when the Israelites, growing 
impatient that Moses delayed to come out of the 


make them gods which 
should go before them, it was out of the golden 
ear-rings which were in the ears of their wives, of 
their sons, and of their daughters, that he fashioned 
the golden calf : 

“And all the engi brake off the golden car-rings 
which were in the oir ears, and brought them unto Aaron. 
_ “And he received them at their hand, and fashioned 
it with a graving tool, after he had made it a molten 


Aaron to 


the same source. The Ishmaelite captives taken 
by the men of Israel in their expedition against 
Zebah and Zalmunna all wore golden ear-rings. 
These were given to of the 
booty, and made by him into an ephod : 

“And Gideon said unto them, I would desire a request 
of you, that ye would give me every man the ear-rings 
of his prey. (For they had golden ear-rings, because 
they were [shmaelites. ) 


Crick m as his sh 


re 
iat 


“And they answered, We will willingly give them 
And they spread a garment, and did cast therein every 
man the eur-rings of his prey. 

‘And the weight of the golden ear-rings that he 
requested was a thousand and seven hundred shekels of 
gold.” —Judges viii. 24-26. 

Petronius confirms this testimony, and mentions 


characteristic of 


; Giton, that we 


irs 


the custom of piercing the « 
the Arabs. “ Pierce our ears, say 
may look like Arabs” :- 

**Tta, tamquam servi .Ethiopes et presto tibi erimus, 
sine tormentorum injuria hilares, et permutato colore 
imponemus inimicis. Quin tu, inquit Giton, et circum- 
cide nos ut Judwi videamur: et pertunde aures, ut 
imitemur Arabes, et increta facies ut suos Gallia cives 
putet.”— Petronius, Sutyricon, cap. 102. 

The luxurious Persians were noted for the 
extravagance which they displayed in adorning 
their persons with gold and gems, Ear-rings were 
amongst the most costly of the ornaments with 
which they tricked themselves, and were worn by 
men as well as by women. This we learn from 
a passage in which St. Augustin condemns the 
effeminate custom as disgraceful and unlawful :— 
“ Perse mulierum more inaures habent, quod hic 
inhonestum et illicitum est” (Augustin, Opera, 
t. iv. cap. 115). 

It may also be gathered from the account of the 
death of the Persian king Perozes, who fell in a 
battle against the Ephthalites White Huns. 
Suddenly perceiving, as he rode at headlong speed 
against the enemy, that a deep pit lay in his 
course, and being unable to check his speed, 
owing to the pressure of the charging ranks 
hind him, he threw away a pearl of great beauty 
which he wore in his right ear, that nobody should 
wear the incomparable jewel after him :— 


be- 


he Spov Tov ro 


Kat Tepog pe AXovra TO 


Tov Te Setvov jp rd ut Kat 
TO apoVv, of Aevkoraron Te Ki ut pe 
irep Body sé iov a 
hopotn, rel ace Eppvas Vs oO 


ETEpH tw PactAe /OVEV. —p rocopius, 
De Bello Persico, lib. i. cap. 4. 

Ear-rings are also me ntioned by Agathias as an 
ornament of distinction amongst the Medes. They 
formed a part of the booty eathored on the battle- 


calf: and they said, These be thy gods, O Is rael, which 
brought thee up out of the land of E gypt.’—Exodus 
xxxii, 3, 4. 

Amongst the Ishmaelites or Arabs we meet with | 
the same custom, derived in all probability from 


field after the defeat of Nachoraga 
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Kat Kat arra routde 
Kat meplepya, érotots ot TipoTeEpot 
tov Medov tod paddov 
dpidyXot Kat Tov dAXov bpirov 
Agathie Historia, lib. iii. cap. 28. 

In his first Satire Juvenal recognizes a Baby- 
lonian by the rings in his ears :— 

“ Natus ad Euphratem, molles quod in aure fenestrae 
Arguerint.” Sut. i. 104. 
Xenophon seems to consider them as peculiar to 
the Lydians, for he tells us that the ears of Apol- 

lonis were pierced in the Lydian fashion :— 

Ere? eyo auTov eldov, A voor, apdborepa 
Ta Anabasis, iii. 
cap. 1. 
3ut Dio Chrysostomus implies that amongst 
these, as well as amongst the Phrygians, the cus- 
tom of wearing them was restricted to children, 
but without difference of sex :— 

Oi be TPYTAaAVTES TO érepor ovs 
Barov—rovro péey yap Képars pardAov exper 
Kat Avdoy, Ppvyoy.—Dio Chrysostomus, 
cap. Xxxii. 

We gather from Plautus that the Carthaginians 
were not behind the Eastern nations, and that they 
wore rings in their ears as though they had no 
fingers to their hands that they could more 
fittingly adorn with them :— 

“ Mi. Viden homines sarcinatos consequi 
Atque ut opinor digitos in manibus non habent. 

Ag. Qui jam? Mil. Quia ineedunt annulatis auribus. 
Adibo ad hosce atque compellabo Punicé.” 

Plautus, Penulus, Act v. se. 2. 

Whether in imitation of the Carthaginians or of 
their own parent-nations, the other colonists of 
Africa adopted the general fashion. It supplied 
Cicero with a sharp retort against Octavius, who 
pretended not to be able to catch the orator’s 
words. “You ought to have no difficulty in 
hearing me,” he said, “for your ears are assuredly 
well pierced.” This, adds the narrator, was an 
allusion to Octavius’s Lybian origin :— 


Octavius qui natu nobilis videbatur, Ciceroni reci- 
tanti ait, Non audio que dicis, ille respondit, certe sole- 
bas bene foratas habere aures, Hoc e¢ dictum est quod 
Octavius Lybia oriundus erat.”—Macrobius, Saturn, 
lib. vii. cap. 3. 

The Emperor Macrinus, a Mauritanian, wore 
ear-rings in accordance with the custom of his 
native land :— 

Ta TE yap ar Aa, Kal TO ors TO ETEpOY, KaTa TO 
ToOAALS TOV Mar'pov éxtywpror, Suerétpyro. 
—Dion Cassius, lib. Ixviii. cap. 2. 

When Alexander came into India, he found 
the same fashion of adorning the ears with rings 
and jewels which existed in Persia and in his own 
country. One of the Indian princes who came 
out to meet him wore pearls of great size hanging 
from his ears, “Ex auribus pendebant insignes 
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candore et magnitudine lapilli” (Curtins, lib ix 
cap. 1). 
Amongst the Greeks it was neither imitation 
nor the mere love of ornament which caye rise to 
the fashion. The oracle of Apollo having declared 
that if they wished to have good citizens they 
were to put what they held most precious into the 
ears of their children, misunderstanding the god’s 
meaning, they pierced the children’s ears “and 
adorned them with gold :— : 
Tod yap et SéXovew 
AVOPas ev woAe yever sat, Kad- 
Aurrov tots Tov of 
TPUTAVTES To €TEpoy, eveBaXror, ov 
cuvevtes Tov Yeov.-—Dio Chrysostomus, cap. Xxxii, 

One example may suffice to show that the 
Romans, in spite of the invectives of their satirists 
against the extravagant Juxury, were not more 
free from it than their neighbours. Lolia Pauling 
is represented by Pliny as laden with pearls and 
emeralds and ornaments of every description 
amongst which ear-rings are not forgotten:— 

“Loliam Paulinam, que fuit Caii principis matrona, 
ne serio quidem, aut solemni cwrimoniarum a iquo 
apparatu, sed mediocrium etiam sponsalium ccena, vidi 
siuaragdis margaritisque opertam, alterne textu fulgen- 
tibus. toto capite, crinibus, spira, auribus, collo, monili- 
bus, digitisque.”"—Pliny, Hist. Nat., lib. ix. cap. 35. 

A passage in Saxo Grammaticus enables us 
to bring down the custom of wearing ear-rings 
still nearer to our time and to our own country. 
He relates how King Sweno, in his need, found 
amongst the Danish matrons the assistance which 
he could not obtain from the men, and how they 
sold their ear-rings to procure the price of his 
ransom :— 

“Sueno virili defectus auxilio, feeminenm expertus 
est. Nam cum exhaustis regni opibus, ne aurum quidem 
redemptionis ejus suppetere videretur, tanta ei matron- 
arum humenitas affuit, ut detractis aurium insignibus, 
cxteroque cultu certatim digestam pondere summam 
explerent, plus commodi in salute Principis, quam orna- 
mentorum suorum specie reponentes.”—Saxo Gram- 
maticus, ///stor. Dani., lib. x. 

That the fashion, which we have traced through 
so many nations, owed its origin to feminine 
vanity, and a love of showy and costly ornaments, 
is too natural and too evident to require proof. 
Were this necessary, the invectives of the early 
fathers would supply us with abundant material. 
Their testimony is, moreover, borne out by the 
profane writers, Elian represents the women of 
antiquity as “overflowing with vanity,” which 
showed itself by the adornment of their persons 
with crowns and ear-rings :— 


OV OLEPpPEoOV UTOTPUPIS at 
exetivevto tors S€ cavdddos 
UTEOOUITO, EK O€ TOV WYTOV GUTALS 
, ‘ A e , , 
KAL TAVTA Ut Tavy 


fElian, Varie Historie, lib. i. cap. 18. 
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Ulpian mentions ear-rings amongst the useless 
ornaments adopted by the vanity of the fair sex : 

«Qrnamenta muliebria sunt quibus mulier orn«xtur, 
yeluti inaures, armillze, viriolw, annuli, preter signa- 
torios, et omnia que ad nullam aliam rem parantur quam 
corporis ornandi causa, Quorum in numero etiam hz 
sunt, aurum, gemmie, lapilli, qui aliam in se nullam 
utilitatem habent.”—Landect., lib, xxxiv. 

Amongst the laws of the Saxons it is expressly 
enjoined that ear-rings and necklaces, and such 
like articles of feminine finery, should, at the 
mother’s death, fali to the lot of the daughter :— 

“Mater moriens filio terram, mancipia, pecuniam 
dimittat : filia vero spolia colli, id est, murzenas, mus- 
cas, monilia, inaures, vestes, armillas, vel quicquid orna- 
menti proprii videbatur habuisse.”—Tit. vi. § 6. 

In the ancient writers, both sacred and profane, 
ear-rings are mentioned as amongst the ornaments 
employed by women to enhance their charms, and 
to assure the triumph of their beauty. In the 
apocryphal book of Judith it is said that she put 
on her rings, her bracelets, and her ear-rings, “to 
deceive the eyes of men” :— 

“Quumque sumens sandalia adhibuisset pedibus suis 
et circumposuisset brachiala ct armillas annulosque et 
inaures ac totum mundum suum, denique venuste se 
composuisset ad decipiendum virorum oculos.’’— Vulgate, 
Judith, cup. x. 

Homer shows us Juno putting on ear-rings, be- 
sides the girdle of Venus, for the purpose of 
deceiving Jupiter :— 

Zocaro Exarov Svordvoes dpaptiay 

apa CUTPH TOUT AoPoter, 

0 
liiad, xiv. 181. 

“ A golden zone her swelling bosom bound ; 

Far-beaming pendants trerable in her ear, 

Each gem illumin’d with a triple star.” 

Pope’s trans. 


T ply Ay 


Claudian represents 


a mother adorning hex 
daughter with gem Ti 


ir-rings to meet a suitor: 


ana ¢ 


“ Ae velut officiis trepidantibus ora puelle 
Spe propiore tori mater sollertior ornat 
Adveniente proco, vestesque et cingula comit 
Sexpe manu, viridique augustat jaspide pectus, 
Substringitque comam geimmis, et colla monili 
Circuit, et baccis onerat candentibus aures: 
Sic oculis placitura tuis, insiznior auctis 


. . 
Collibus, et nota major se Roma videndam 
Obtulit.” 


Claudian, De VI. Cons. Honor., 523. 
Ear-rings also appeat to have been amongst the 
love tokens which suitors presented to their mis- 
tresses, for in the Odyssey they are mentioned 
— the gifts brought to Penelope by Eury- 
damas :— 


Eppara TL OVO EVELKAY, 


Odyss., xviii. 298. 

That they were amongst the ornaments of the 

bride we learn from one of the Homeric hymns : 


KOO pov pev ot TpoOTov ard Xpoos ei Xe cbaetvov, 
TOPTAS TE, yvaprtds Y €Aucas, Te, Kai 
OPfLOVs, 

Fic Agoocirny, v. 164. 
Claudian further informs us that they also formed 
a part of the wedding presents given to the bride : 
“ Certatimque novis onerant connubia donis, 

Cingula Cymothoe, rarum Galatea monila, 

Et gravibus Spatale baccis diadema ferebat 

Intextum, rubro qua: legerat ipsa profundo.” 

Claudian, De Nupt. Honor. et Mavia, v. 165. 
From being worn as ornaments ear-rings came to 
be considered as distinctive of rank, even of 
royalty. Lucifer Callaritanus mentions them 
amongst the regalia in an epistle to Constantius : 

“ Debemus vereri regni tui diadema, inaurem etiam et 
dextrocheria, debemus insignes, quas esse censes vestes 
tuas, honorare.”—Ad Constantium, De non parcendo in 

Apuleius tells us that Plato, as being of noble 
family, wore cold in his ears :— 

“ Auri tantum, quantum puer nobilitatis insigne in 
auricula gestavit.”—Apuleius, De Mabitudine, lib. i. 

To understand the invectives of some of the 
ancient writers against a fashion which is now- 
a-days considered blameless by most people, we 
must form an idea of the fabulous price given for 
the useless ornaments. Suetonius tells us that 
Galba pledged one of his mother’s ear-rings to 
defray all the expenses of a journey from Rome 
into Lower Germany: “ Ex aure matris detractum 
wnionem pigneravit ad itineris impensas” (Sueto- 
nius, Aulus Vitellius, cap. vii.). 

But doubtless the most costly as well as the 
most celebrated ear-ring on record is that which 
contained the pearl which Cleopatra dissolved in 
d, to show Antony that she 
was capable of giving a banquet of which the 
expense shonld amount to more than ten thousand 
sesterces. The wager is related by Pliny :— 
notidie Antonius sagina- 


vinegar, and swallow 


“ Cleopatra, quum exqui-itis 
retur epulis, superbo simul ac procaci fastu, ut regina 
meretrix, lautitiam ejus omnem apparatumque ob- 
trectans, queerente eo quid ad-trui magnificentia posset, 
respondit, una se coena centies 11S absumturam, Cupie- 
bat discere Antonius, sed fieri posse non arbitrabatur. 
Ergo sponsionibus factis, postero die quo judicium age- 
batur, magnificam 1g coenam, ne dies periret, sed 
quotidianam Antonio irridenti. computatio- 
nemque expostulanti. At illa corollsrium id esse, et 
consumturam erm coenam taxationem coi firmans, solam- 
que se centies HS coenaturam, inferri men-am secundam 
jussit. Ex precepto ministri unum tantum vas ante 
eam posuere aceti, cujus asperitas visque in tabermm mar- 
garitas resolvit. Gere cum maxime singulare 
illud, et vere unicam nature opus. ITtaque exspectante 
Antonio quidnam esset actura, detractum alterum 
mers't, ac liquefactum absorbuit. Injecit alteri manum 
L. Plancus, judex sponsionis ejus, eum quoque paranti 
simili modo absumere, victumque Antonium pronun- 
tiavit, omine rato.”—Pliny, J/:st. Nat., lib. ix. cap. 58. « 

It is intelligible that the spectacle of such use- 
less luxury, of the extravagance which led the 
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There are rumours of an intention to enclose 
the common, and to sell the land for the erection 
of villas, in which case it is to be feared that the 

litarv leur of this relic will be invaded, and 
solitary grandeur of this relic will be invaced, an¢ 
the monument itself destroyed. J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


PURCELL’S “ DIDO AND -ENEAS.” 

There is no English musical work of greater in- 
terest than the opera of Dido and Eneas, which was 
written, in 1675, for Mr. Josias Priest’s School for 
Young Gentlewomen, for the young ladies to sing. 
It was first printed by the Musical Antiquarian 
Society, and edited by G. A. Macfarren. As a 
lover of Purcell from quite my boyhood, I wa 
greatly delighted some time since to fall in with 
a perfect set of orchestral parts—for two violins, 
viola, violoncello, contrabasso, and hautboys ; the 
voice parts evidently used for some early per- 
formance of the work ; and, what was more im- 
portant, a nearly perfect score, containing many 
directions, and some extra matter which had not 
apparently fallen in the way of the learned editor. 
This score begins at Belinda’s recitative, “ Grief 
increases,” and then continues entirely to the end. 
It may be well to say that Belinda, and not the 
Virgilian Anna, was the original name given in 
the libretto for the first attendant, and that the 
second attendant is called second woman. In 
this score Belinda’s music is written in the soprano 
clef, and I can searcely imagine that, if sung by 
girls, it is possible that Pureell ever thought of 
her recitatives and songs being alto. I have had 
the work performed by very efficient amateurs 
several times, and have followed the Mus. Antiq. 
edition, but with an ever increasing conviction 
that the beautiful music of Belinda never could 
have been intended for a semi-bass lady’s voice. 

In this score the opera is divided into three 
acts. On this point Mr. Macfarren says :— 

“Unable to meet with any copy separate from the 
music, and the MS, scores to which I have had access 
presenting but the main words and the names of the 
characters who sing them, I have ventured to make such 
divisions of the acts as were suggested to me by ap 
ory musical climaxes, and by the progress of the 
pilot. 


The acts in the score are as follow :— 

Act i. ends after the witches’ scenes, ending 
with the chorus “In our deep vaulted cell,” which 
is called “Chorus in the manner of an eccho ” (sic), 
and the echo is managed by repeating the last two 
syllables of each line soft, thus :— 

loud soft 
“In our deep vaulted cell—ed cell.” 
After this chorus comes “ Eecho dance of furies,” 
not yet printed, at the end of which is the stage 
direction, “Thunder and lightning—horrid music. 
The furies sink down in the cave, and the others 
fly up. End of first act.” 


Act ii. A short prelude, in two parts of five 
bars each, repeated (this has not yet been printed), 
followed by Belinda’s song, “ Thanks to these 
lonesome vales.” After the chorus “ Haste, haste 
to town,” “a spirit descends in the likeness of Mer- 
cury”; and at the end of the scene after “ Anchors 
shall be weighed,” AEneas has the extra lines :— 

“ But ah ! what language can I try 

My injured queen to pacify ? 

No sooner she resigns her heart 

But from her arms I’m forced to part. 

How can so hard a fate be took, 

One night enjoyed, the next forsook? 

Yours be the blame, ye gods, for I 

Obey your will, but with more ease could die.” 
End of second act. 

The third act begins with a prelude, same as in 

printed copy, after which enter sailors. 

“1st Sailor. Come away, fellow sailors,” &c. 

with chorus, and the sailors dance. Enter the sor- 
ceress and witches by the way, they are called 
in Act i. “ weyard,” not “ weird”), and so on till 
the end of chorus “ Harm’s our delight.” After 
this there are the witches’ dance and the triumphing 
dance (neither of which is in the printed copy), 
and then the stage direction is “thunder and 
lightning.” Then enter Dido, Belinda, and women 
attendants. 

There is no further variety that I have noticed 
till we come to Dido's recitative, 7m Thy hand, 
Belinda,” which is slightly ditferent ; but the song 
following “Thy hand, Belinda,” has fifty-seven 
bars, instead of thirty-six as in the Mus. Ant. Soc. 
edition, several of the passages heing repeated, 
I have no doubt that many of your readers will be 
interested in the above note, which I have com- 
pressed as much as possible. J.C. J. 


Excuisn Transtations or Dante.—I have 
made a list of the translations of Dante’s Divina 
Commedia into English, which I venture to think 
may prove of some use to those readers of 
‘N. & Q.” who are lovers of the great poet of the 
Middle Ages. I have arranged them in chrono- 
logical order; and the dates refer to the first edi- 
tions, so fur as I have been able to ascertain these. 
Your readers will observe that there are twenty- 
five English versions, either of the whole or of a 
portion of the poem, a number which is, I suppose, 
unparalleled in the case of any other modern poet. 
Are there twenty-five translations in any language 
of any poet other than a Greek or Roman one? 
It is a curious circumstance, and one which almost 
conclusively proves how comparative ly recent is 
the study of Dante in England, that the following 
translations have all been done within the last 
hundred years (five-sixths of them, indeed, within 
the last fifty years), the earliest having been pub- 
lished in 1782, only a couple of years before John- 


son died. 
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I have not included translations of Dante’s 
minor works, nor have I mentioned Hayley’s 
version ; but I believe the latter consists of three 
cantos of the Inferno only, and these Macaulay 
describes (as he also characterizes Boyd’s version) 
as a “wretched performance.” Macaulay does not 
seem to have been aware, at least when he wrote 
his essay on Dante in 1824, of either Rogers’s or 
Howard’s versions of the Inferno, as he mentions 
Boyd, Hayley, and Cary only, as translators of 
Dante up to that date. 

I have distinguished those translations in the 
original triple rhyme of the poem by an asterisk : 

Charles Rogers, Jn ferno only 
. Rev. Henry Boyd, the three Cantiche 1785 
Rev. H. F. Cary, the Zn ferno in 1805-6, the re- 


| p 

é ‘9, /¥%§ maining two Cantiche in 1812 
N. Howard, Jaferno only ... 1807 
1. C. Wright, the three Cantiche 
*Odoardo Volpi, ten Cantos of the Inferno... 1836 
C. Hindley, a prose version of the Jnxferno ... 1842 

1. Rev. John Dayman, the Znferno the 
complete poem in 1865 

#3 ‘Dr. John A. Carlyle, a prose version of the 
Inferno ‘ son 1849 
8. Patrick Bannerman, the three Cantiche i 1850 
¥.*C. B. Cayley, the three Cantiche . 1851-54 

wg E. O'Donnell, a prose version of the three 
4. Frederick Pollock, the three Cantiche aie 1854 
4 *T. Brooksbank, Inferno only eee 1854 
48 W. Thomas, the three Cantiche 1859 
Bruce Whyte, only... 1859 
4.*Mrs. Ramsay, the three Cantiche ... ag 1862 

*Hugh Bent (a nom d i] lume), Inf TRO only, 
printed, not published... oe eae 1862 
4. W. P. Wilkie, Zaferno only... 1862 
*James Ford, the three Cantiche 1865 
W. M. Rossetti, /rferno only 1865 

J. W. Parsons, Zaferno in 1867, and nine Cantos 
of the Purgstorioin ... 1876 
H.W. Longfellow, the three Cantiche 1867 
B__D. Johnston, the three Cantiche ... 1867-68 
4. *E. R. Ellaby, ten Cantos of the /nferno si 1871 


If any of your readers should observe any errors 
or omissions in this list I should be much obliged 
by their sending me word. ; 

Besides the above-mentioned versions of the 
Divina Commedia, there are a few what I may 
call semi-translations, such as “The Italian Pil- 
grim’s Progress through Hell, Purgatory, and 
Heaven,” in Leigh Hunt’s Stories from the Italian 
Poets, 1846; Miss Rossetti’s Shadow of Dante, 
1871 ; and Mrs. Oliphant’s little work on Dante, 
in the series of “Foreign Classics for English 
Readers,” published during the present year. 

JONATHAN Bovcuier. 

Bexley Heath, Kent. 


A Mover Boox-Roou.—In Lord Brougham’s 
Albert Lunel (a novel written and printed in 1844, 
but not published till thirty years later), vol. i. 
p. 33, we read :— 3 

_“From the breakfast the eompany generally retired 
either to the spacious library, so laid out that no book 


was above reach, and indented with recesses for reading or 
conversing uninterruptedly ; or they went out to enjo 
the fine air, free from heat, in a shady portico uy: : 
which the parlour opened.” - 
The words which I have emphasized convey two 
essential conditions of a model book-room. But 
they must be liberally interpreted. The necessities 
of the case may require a double arrangement : 
but the upper tier should be reached by a cast-iron 
staircase leading to a cast-iron gallery, from which 
all books on that tier should be within reach of 
the hand. No movable steps or ladder should 
be required in any part of the book-room. The 
shelves should be sliding, of smoothed wood, with 
bevelled edges, and without flaps. As to the floor 
on which the room should be, common sense and 
experience condemn the ground for dampness. In 
a one-story house the book-room should cer- 
tainly be on the first floor, and, if practicable, 
lighted with skylights. The bays should be deep, 
or they would be practically useless. J ABEZ. 
Athenzeum Club. 


Latix Versions oF Footr’s Noysense Tate — 

In the number of Punch for ( det. 6, 1877, appeared 
‘Nonsense in Hexameters,” attributed to “an 
Eton boy,” and giving a version “in hexameter of 
Foote’s well-known incoherency, ‘So she went into 
the garden to get a cabbage-leaf to make an apple- 
pie, &c. :— 

‘Ut vice pomorum fungatur caule, placentam,’” &e. 
This reminds me that some time ago a kindly but 
anonymous correspondent, who had read in Verdant 
Green, part ii, chap. ii., the use to which Foote’s 
jumble was put in a certain psexdo examination- 
paper, sent me the following rendering of it, with 
the remark :— 

“Tt was given to us at —— School, by way of en- 
couraging us to do Latin verse, the master suying that, 
if it could be done into Latin Elegiac verse, we need not 
despair of doing any piece, however hard. Here it is:— 

‘Itum erat ut lectis virgo nova crustula pomis 
Exstrueret, nec opem vile negabat olus; 
Cum subito irrumpens adopertis ursa fenestris 

Unguento nympham sic equisse dolet. 


Mors puerum non zequa rapit; te, eredula virgo, 
Nubere tonsori cogit amica Venus. 

Hymen, oh Hymenie tonant ; Joramia proles 
Adfuit, et leetis tu, Gar focis; 


Quin aderat epulis omnis Picaninnia pubes, 
Jobiilii pueri, Jobliliusque senex ; 

Ipse venit patria magnus Panjandrus ab aula, 
Ip:a venit capitis gloria, parvus apex. 

Deinde joco certare, puer captare puetlam 
Quisque suam, puerum quzeque puella suum ; 

Donec calceolis ruptis effusus in herbam 
Pulvis tartareo przegravis igne fluit.’” 

My correspondent added, “The author of the 
above is unknown, but it appeared in some paper 
or other, with the initials @. M. R.” It appeared, 
I am told, in the Bury St. Edmunds School Maga- 
zine, but I do not know the date. The original 
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«ineoherency ” by Foote was due to Macklin, who 
poasted that he had trained his powers of memory 
to such perf tion that he could repeat anything 
after once hearing it read. Thereupon Foote wrote 
down the piece of absurdity concerning the young 
lady’s marriage with the barber, and read it to 
Macklin, who confessed that he was vanquished 
and could not repeat the rigmarole, 

Curupert Bebe. 


Gaueries. 
We must request correspondents desiring information 


on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Lorp Brrox.—In an old country newspaper I 
recently found the following lines on the death of 
Sir Peter Parker, with Lord Byron’s name at- 
tached to them. I have gone through the contents 
of Murray's edition of Lord Byron’s poems, but 
cannot find this. Can any of your readers say if 
the lines are Lord Byron’s, and, if so, whether they 
have been published elsewhere !— 

“Ox tne Deatu or Sir Peter PARKER. 
3y Lord Byron. 
There is a tear for all that die, 
A mourner o’er the humblest grave ; 
But nations swell the funeral cry, 
And Triumph weeps above the brave. 
For them is Sorrow’s purest sigh 
Ocean's heaving bosom sent : 
In vain their bones unbury’d lie— 
All Earth becomes their monument : 
A tomb is theirs on every page— 
An epitaph on every tongue :— 
The pre-ent hours, the future age, 
For them bewail—to them belong. 
For them the voice of festal Mirth 
Grows hush’'d ; tiei* name the only sound: 
While deep Remembrance pours to Worth 
The goblet’s tributary round. 
A theme to crowds that knew them not— 
Lamented by admiring foes— 
Who would not share their glorious lot ! 
Who would not die the death they chose? 
And gallant Parker! thus enshrined 
Thy life, thy fall, thy fame shall be: 
And early Valour glowing find 
A model in thy memory ! 
But there are breasts that bleed with thee, 
In woe that glory cannot quell, 

And shuddering hear of Victory, 

Where one so dear, so dauntless, fell. 

Where shall they turn to mourn thee less ? 

When cease to hear thy cherish’d name? 
Time cannot teach forgetfulness 

While Grief’s full heart is fed by Fame. 
Alas for them !—though not for thee— 

They cannot chuse but weep thee more : 

Deep for the dead the grief must be, 

Who ne’er gave cause to mourn before.” 
Srock. 


62, Paternoster Row. 


Tue ofr Scxpay 
The Sunday School Union have heen for some 
little time planning a demonstration, to take place 
in Gloucester, to celebrate the centenary of the 
Sunday school system; and until very recently 
they purposed fixing the event for the year 1881, 
calculating on the commonly received notion that 
Sunday schools in Gloucester were established by 
Raikes and Stock in 1781. Of late, however, they 
have been assured that the date should be 1880, 
as Raikes and Stock’s first school was started in 
July, 1780. Here is evidence for that 
assertion. In a letter published in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1831, the Rev. T. Evans, of Glou- 
cester, Says : “*T took orders and settled in Glou- 
cester in 1783, about three years after the com- 
mencement of their institution ” (Sunday schools) ; 
and then, having mentioned that the first school 
was held in the house of a Mr. King, he adds: 
“He (Mr. King) still possesses a Bible given at 
the commencement of the institution, and dated 
July, 1780.” Moreover, Raikes himself, in his 
now historic letter to Col. Townley, describing the 
origin of the institution, says : 
three years since we began.” This evidence, how- 
ever, is not deemed sufficient by the Sunday School 
Union ; and they are anxious, if possible, to get 
more. Can any one furnish it? We all know, of 
course, that isolated Sunday schools were in 
existence before those started by Raikes and 
Stock. What we now want to know is—Was the 
Raikes and Stock’s first school started in 1780 or 


ScnooLs.— 


some 


1781? ALFRED Grecory. 
Tiverton. 
Qveen Exizanern’s Dress, 1536.— When 


Queen Anne Bullen died, in 1536, her daughter 
the Lady Elizabeth, not quite three years old, was 
in the charge of the Lady Brian, at Hunsdon. In 
an interesting letter from the latter to the Lord 
Crumwel St ry pe’s Eeeli stastic aul Mi morials, 1721, 
i. Appendix, p. 172), Lady Brian asks what is to 
be done in the matter of mourning. She says :— 
“She hath neither Gowne nor Kirtell, nor petticoat, 
nor no maner of linnin, nor Foresmocks, nor Kerchiefs, 
nor Slieves, nor Rayles, nor Body stychets, nor Hand- 
kerchiefs, nor Mofelets, nor Begins. All these her 
Graces Mostake, I have driven off, as long as I can, that 
be my troth, I can drive it no louger.” 

It is difficult to know what several of these words 
indicate for an infant not three years old, of whom 
Lady Brian goes on to say :— 

“ Alas my Lord it is not meet for a child of her age to 
dine and supp every day at the Board of Estate. She 
hath great pain with her great Teeth and they come 
very slowly forth ; and causeth me to suffer her grace to 
have her wit, more than I would. I trust to God, and 
her Teeth were well graft, to have her Grace after 
another Fashion than she is yet.” 

Miss Aikin, in her Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth, 
quotes a great portion of this letter to the Prime 
Minister. She gives no explanation of the doubt- 
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ful articles of dress, but observes, with respect to 
the word mostake, “I am utterly unable to explain 
it.” Was it a misprint of Strype’s? The original 
was in the Cotton MSS. Otho, C. 10, 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Witp’s Namevess Porm.—I have already asked 
for some information re specting poet or poem, but 
I have not elicited a reply. I now cite three lines 
from the poem. Mr. G. P. Marsh quotes them, 
in his Lecture xxv. “On the Enclish Language.” 
He writes :— 

“T know, however, in the whole range of imitative 
verse, no line superior, perhaps I should say none equal, 
to that in Wild's celebrated nameless poem : 

* Yet as if grieving to efface 
All vestige of the human race, 
On that lone shore loud moans th sea.’”” 
All the same, I know as fine examples in Milton 
and in Poe. Where can I see the whole of this 
“celebrated nameless poem”? J ABEZ. 
Athenzeum Club. 


Tue Awneto-Saxoy O.,—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” lend a hand in completing a list of 
words in which the o of the Anglo-Saxon has 
dwindled down to short 0, as, for example, in 
gospel? I feel particularly interested in local 
names and surnames. Evwarp Fatrrax. 


“Srxvers’ Guipe.”—I have a c of this work 
of St. Lewis of Grenada, “ perused and digested 
into English by Francis Meres, Maister of Artes, 
and Student in Divinitie.” Is this the first trans- 
lation into English, and has there been another, 
with the exception of that published by Messrs. 
Rivington a few years ago? Is the translation by 
Meres from the Spanish, and is it trustworthy, or 
was it paraphrased in language to suit the times ? 
Some of the spelling in the book is peculiar, €.9-5 
preheminence. This word cannot rightly claim 
the h in its pronunciation. 


Monastic Term.—The Cistercian constitutions 
in B. M. Add. MS. 11294, fo. 84, contain the 
following : “‘ Suberam vero monasterii in nummis 
vel in alia peccunia his cui jusserit abbas custo- 
diat.” So in the transcript I have. Ducange has 
“suberia,” with this example: “ Chartul. Eccl. 
Auxit. cap. 134: Decem et octo solidos de suberia 
hujus ecclesise acceperunt.” His explanation of 
the term is unsatisfactory : “Contracte fortassis 
scriptum fuit svhstia pro substantia.” Can any 
reader of “N. & Q.” explain it for me? And will 
any one who frequents the MS. d« partment at the 
British Museum kindly see whether the passage 
be rightly copied ? 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 

St. Dunstay’s, Sreryey.—Can you or any of 
your readers refer me to any good ‘and detailed 
work on the history and antiquities of the parish 


of St. Dunstan, Stebonheath, vulgarly Stepney ? 
I will tell you what I want :— : 
The origin of the tradition that ascribes the 
recently removed gateway of the mansion of the 
first Marquis of Worcester to a palace of Kino 
John. Next,— 
The connexion of Ben Jonson with the fields in 
the parish that, until very recently, bore his name, 
formerly a tract of common land, through which 
the Regent’s Canal passes. It may be remembered 
that the head of the murdered Hannah Brown, 
Greenacre’s victim, was fished up from the bottom 
of the Regent’s Canal by the lock-keeper in Ben 
Jonson’s Fields. Had the illustrious dramatist 
any property in that locality, or was the term 
derived from an old-fashioned public-house I 
remember as a boy, with the painting of the poet’s 
head for a signboard, and the well-known line 
inscribed beneath, — 
“ Oh, rare Ben Jonson !” 


P. 


Sanpe.—Certain letters patent, of 21 & 22 
Elizabeth, are signed “Apud Nos Sande.” Was 
this Lord Sandys? What office did he hold that 
authorized him to sign in this way? E. Krye, 


Tue Cownstastes’ anp WarcuMey’s 
Locx-ur Hovsrs.—I think there was one on the 
site of the present police station in Vine Street, 
Piccadilly. Was that called the St. Martin’s or 
St. James’s Watch-house? Horace Walpole, in 

724, writing to Sir Horace Mann, gives a dread- 
ful account of some twenty-five women seized by 
bumbledom unjustly in the streets, and stowed 
away so vilely that four were found dead in the 
morning. This was the St. Martin’s Round House. 
There was a court, north-west side of Strand, 
called Round Court. Had this anything to do 
with a watch-house ? Does Colquhoun, or Field- 
ing, or any one else give a list of them? Was 
there one to every parish? Did they any of them 
last up to the date of Peel’s Police Act, 1829? In 
Angelo’s Reminiscences he speaks to being taken 
to the Piccadilly Round House. A public-house, 
80, Wardour Street, is called the Round House. 
Is that merely because, being at a corner, the 
front has been greatly rounded, or was any watch- 
house adjacent? I am not sure that there is any 
other in London, and in Hotten’s History of Sign- 
boards it is not mentioned as a sign at all. 

C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


W. Sirrsoy.—About 1826 W. Simpson pub- 
lished a translation of fairy tales from the German. 
What was the title of this volume, and did he 
publish anything else? He was at one time a 
clerk in the then new Alliance Assurance Office, 
in New Court, St. Swithin’s Lane. 

Hype CLARKE. 
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Tae Hory See AND ScortanpD.—Was there | to 1492? By east I mean Turkey, Bulgaria, Greece, 
ever in Scotland a confirmation of title by the | Asia Mi., Palestine, and Egypt, and the routes I 
Holy See to the possessors of Church I: ands, similar | regard as running from or through those countries 


to that given in England by C ‘ox Pole ? to Western Europe. Works on the history of 
. F. 8. Gorpoy. commerce are not very common. References to 
St. Andrews, Glasgow. articles in magazines will he very useful, as also 
, ‘ a topographical descriptions of important stations. 
are two tablet - ? the memory of Susanna Union Society, Oxford. 
Caroline Lane, 1721, the other to Charles Lane, 
1897. I shall be glad to receive any information De Quincey: AL DORISIUS.— -In a letter, now 
res pecting this family. Ricup. T. Smarr. before me, from Thomas de Quincey, dated Oct. 6, 
26, Park Village East, Regent's Park. 1847, written to a person fe had requested his 


autogra yh, he s says 

Bisnor Repmay.—I wish to know where the = I 2 

i of this prelate is to be found. He Let people say what they will against the science of 
t account us prelate Is to be kt ‘ € | Aldorisius, I believe in it, and would almost (though not 

was successive Ni Abbot of Shi: ip (We stmorland), quite) go to the stake—a Smithfield stike in defence of 

Bishop of St. Asaph, and, I think, Bishop of Ely. | it. I adde d the word Smitljield to prevent any confusion 

AsI want the information at once, I should be | about the kind o ake. Now, on consideration, I am 

greatly oblive d if any one would communicate afraid in these day s it will rath ler increase the confusion 

by suggesting steaé, But that is not what I mean. No, 

1 ¢ ec 


5. 0. Appy. no; s-t-a-k-e.” 


Sheffield. 
_ | Who was Aldorisius ? Norvan 
[Richard Redman succeeded Thomas (deprived in Aberdeen 
1483 for treason) in the see of St. Asaph in 1471. He : ce 

He to Exeter in 1496, aud to Ely in 1601. Sir Jounxn Etwett.—Can you give me any in- 
e die formation respecting Sir John Elwell, whose 


“Ox a Lock or Mintroy’s Hatn.”—These lines daughter, Selina Mary, married in 1779 Felton 
of Keats’s m ay be found at p. 203 of Lord Hough- Lionel Hervey, an wncestor of Sir P. H. Hervey 
ton’s new ldine edition, 1876. They are pre- Bathurst, and afterwards | the Right Hon. Sir 
faced with an excerpt from a letter of the poet, W. H. F remantle ? Was Sir John Elwell the first 
who, writing in January, 1818, says : “I was at baronet, and for what reason was the dignity con- 
Hunt’s the other day, and he surprised me with a | rred on him ! A. H. 
133. I find three sonnets on this same ion William Ferdinand, Duke of Branswit k (the hero 
bonded “To om his giving | Movember 10, 1008, 
moa leck of Milton's bait.” Now whe ann the our I rincess Augusta of England four sons, Viz. : 
doctor who made this present, and has this lock of E« harles George Augustus, hereditary prince, 
hair been since heard of? It scems unfeeling to who died s.p. two months before his father ; 2. 
make the suggestion, but surely the “ authentica- a red William Christian; 3. Augustus ; and 
of thn wan than the Frederick W um, who succeeded him, Can 
siasm of the two poets supposed. pean any of your readers tell me how it was that the 

youngest of his sons succeet ed him on the ducal 
Earl’s | throne, and whether the two elder princes, who both 
survived their father some years, were mentally or 
ally incapacitated from governing the duchy, 
to which they certainly would under ordinary cir- 
cumstances have succeeded before their younger 


brother ? 


Perrort Snarre Famities.—In 
Shilton Church, Leicestershire, is the following 
monumental inscription :— 

“Here lieth interred the body of James Perrott, sur- 
geon, who lived and practised that art in the town near 
forty y« with great success. He died Oct. 30, 1800, 
aged seventy-two years. By his side lyeth Lady Ann 


Sharpe, widow of the late Sir William Sharpe, Bart., Nursery Ruyme Boox.—I am anxious to get 
st 7 ards wife of the Said James Perrott, who | hold of a nursery rh yme book which was in vogue 
ed together fo years She di . i aye i T 
ao ier forty » She died Oct. 10,1791, aged | some sixty or seventy, or more, years ago. The 
To wl > . . only fact 1 know in connexion with it was that it 

© what family of Perrott did this gentleman | contained a piece commencing :— 
belong And wil “oe contained a piece commencing 
And who was “Sir William Sharpe, “« ¢ Pray, 


my good man, how do you sell your ducks 


Bart.” H.s. G a pair! 
_— 1" ‘Four shillings, ma‘am, and very fine ducks they are.’” 
Works ox tne Trapine Rorrzs rrom East Joux W. St assis RWICK 
‘ } on) STAI -RWICK,. 
to West, A.p. 476-1492.—Can any readers of 
N.& Q.” advise me as to what works bear on the Sinversmitus’ Work.—What books are there 


routes of commerce from east to west from A.D. 476 | at designs, whether French, Italian, or English, 
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for silversmiths’ work, repoussé or alent 
chiefly considered ? y 


Tue OFrricers or THE Lorp 
Nortu.—In a note in vol. i . p. 132 of Hogarth’s 
Complete Works, by J. Mt da 4 there is the follow- 
ing assertion 

“Lord North once said in the House of C mmons, ‘that 
he saw no harm in the officers of the Guards. They 
have nothing to do but walk in the Park, kiss the n ursery- 
maids, and drink the children’s milk.’ ” 

On what occasion, and in what debate. was this 
opinion expressed? Was it due to the action 
taken in the weavers’ riots in 1768? Z. Z. Z. 


Avtnors or Booxs Wantrep.— 

English and Scottish Sketches. By an American. 
London, William Bas hite, 1857. 

Pop ular Opry ous; or, a Pi of R al Life. 
A Dialogue between a Scotish Farwer and a Weaver. 
To which is adde 1 an Epistle from the Farmer to Eliza- 
beth Hamilton, Author of the Cottavers of Glenburn é. 
In Scotish Verse. Glasgow, James Hedderwick & Co, 
1812, J. G. 

A Remembrancer of Excellent Men. London, ] 1670. 

A Short Historical Sketch « yf Dover and its Ay ‘ghbour- 
hood. Dover, 1807. 

The Penscellwood Papers. London, 1853. 2 vols, 

The Story of Mairwara; or, Our Rul: in India. 
London, 1868. ABHBA. 

The Persecutor, and other Poems, Sv »., London, 1816. 

J. F. M. 

Wanted reference to a piece called Bingen on the 

Rhine. James E. Gcopwiy. 


Avtnors or Qvoratioys Wayrep.— 
** His angling-rod was made of s turdy oak, 
His line a cable which in storms ne'er bro 
His hook was baited with a dragon’s tail . 
He sat upon a rock, and bobb'd for whale.” 


** Why grudge them lotus-leaf or laurel, 
toothnles ss mouth and swinish maw, 
Who never grudged y u bells or coral, 
Who never grudg: d you troughs or straw?” 


SCOTT FAMILY: THE PARENTAGE OF ARCH- 
BISHOP ROTHERHAM. 

(5 S. vii. 89, 139, 158, 292, 330, 375, 416, 470, 
490, 509 ; viii. 29, 79, 

Me. Scorr is not justified in assuming, as I 
take it he does, that this question stands now pre- 
cisely where it did, for the following reasons : 
When the discussion was openc lin these pages, 
Mr. Scorr had deli berate! y ins rted the arch- 
bishop in the pedigree of a fami ily pesen Fe *h (as has 
since been me mar he could not have belon ed by 
any remote possibility. Pray where, in Mi 
Scorr’s pedigree of the Scott family of Kent, 
does John Rotherhan m, of Someries, the arch- 
hishop’s known brother » appear ; and where the 


archbishop’s sister and her conn ‘xions (as set out 
in his will), which, had she been a Se tt, must of 


necessity be connexions of the Scotts too? Mr. 
Scotr loses sight of the circumstance that it is 
not a matter of such vital importance to the iss 
of thi question whether the father of Arch! bishop 
Rothe was Sir Rotherham, of Rother. 
ham, co. York,* not (although one of our 
greatest heralds, wn: ly upon docus ntary 
evidence. so avers), + because, during the cor irzse of 


* I give here an entry i in th > he andwriting of Pr ancis 
Thynne, Lancaster Herali, pr ved his collec. 
tions in the Cottonian Library (C le T atra, C. iii), which 
brings us pretty close up to this Sir Thom: as Rotherham, 
Kt., of Rotherham, co. York, the fath or of Archbishop 
Rotherham. It is to be found on fo. , beir g one of 
a series of extracts “ out of the revister of” Yorke ” (vide 
fo. 343"), which extracts occur under “ Notes of olde 
recordes and euidences | begonne being frid ye at nighte 
dii 1581, 2 februar’ (signed) Francis Thynne” (vide 
fo. 341). The entry runs as follows: “Rotherame. 
Isabell Cawode late wyfe of Johiie C av de gaue to 
Thomas of Rotheram her sonne all her right w (she) 
hadde in a certeine rent « f xls. by ye + going oute of two 
houses in fossegate in York, a” 8 H. 4.” I have no doubt 
a little searching among tl e pub lie records would pro- 
duce many notices of this “Thomas R lerham ” (or “de 
Roderham”™). Tere are just a couple: De Banco Roll, 
Michaelmas Term, «° 8 Hen. V., membrane 20 
“Thomas Roderham, de Eboraco,” appears, by his 


at 
attorney, in a plea of debt against John Welles, of 
Beverley, gentilman; also same roll. membrane 39 


(under “ Civitas Eboraci ’ 9 Thomas Roderbam” ap- 
pears personally in another plea of debt Th e Rotherhams 
were too, it now a; ppears, in comparatively spea king very 
early times, interested in property in co, Kent. There 
exists on record, a” 7 Rich: I., an account of former 
remainde rs of certai in lands, Xc., in that county to John, 
son of William de Roderham: or, failing g issue, to Thomas 


brother of said John ; or, failing issue, to Simon, brother 
of said Thomas; or, failing issue, to Rich rd, br ~ en of 
said Simon; or, failing — , to "Alic e (at the time wife 
of Richard V ieby) and Johanna (at the time wife of 


John Sylverton), plai in the suit, and sisters and 
heirs to the aforesaid Richard, who (by the name of 
Richard, son of William de Roderham), in his deed of 
1 Oct., a° 48 Edw. IIL, which is cited, settled the pro- 
perty upon certain feoffces, Ke., and afterwards died 
without heirs of his body (Pub lie Record Office, Assize 
Roll, Divers Counties, N. 229, 4, ann. 2 to § Rie. IL, 
membrane 19, Kent). 

t Bishop Kennett, in his account of Archbishop 
Rotherham, correborat tes, evi idently from ancient manu- 
script records, the version of the archbishop’s parentage 
given by Augus tine Vincent, Windsor. He also alludes 
to the fictitious title of Cardinal, and sets against his 
notice of a statement to that effect the significant Latin 
word gvere. Beneath the most int resting of 
Kennett’s notes; that which shows the archbi -hop to 
have been a Prebendary of Salisbury is partical larly so: 

“Tho. Rotheram natus est die 24 Aug. filius 
Thome Rotheram mil. et Alicia uxoris ejus .—Ex notis 
MSS 

“Tho, Rotheram fit Prebendarius de Netherhavon in 
Ecclesia Surum vac. per mort. Ricardi Stanton die 20 
Jul. 1465. 

“In numerum Sociorum Collegii Regis Cantabr. anno 
1443. 


— eas Cone 
“Hatcher in catalogo Sociorum istius Collegii [see 
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this inquiry, it has been already demonstrated 
from the ec llege archives that the archbishop wits 
a Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, when only 
twenty years of age, by the name of Rotheram, 
and consequently long before the time when (?.e. 
at his ordination) it is asserted that he took it, 
instead of that of Scott. There has, therefore, 
been adduced strict evidence, which cannot fail to 
convince any inquirer really open to conviction, 
that his family name (whatever the Christian 
names or rank of his parents might have been) 
was most unquestionably Rotherham, and not 
Scott. And until Mr. Scorr can explain away 
satisfactorily, to others as well as himself, this most 
crushing piece of evidence, it will be considered, 
I think, by those best qualified to judge, that the 
case has been decided entirely against him, and 
that it is useless any longer to premise that Arch- 
bishop Rotherham’s parental name might have 
been Scott. Mr. Scorr has, I think, also omitted 
to observe that it has been pointed out that Arch- 
bishop Rotherham was actually thirty-seven years 
older than the son and heir of Sir John Scott, 
whom he makes the archbishop’s father. It is 
truly amusing to note the complacency with which 
Mr. Scorr appropriates to himself the discoveries 
which have been made during the course of this 
discussion. To cite one instance : How comes it 
that, like the printed books, Mr. Scorr in his 
work makes the archbishop Provost of Beverley? 
If he knew that it was of Wingham, co. Kent, 
that he was really provost, and not of Beverley at 
all, why did he not inform us therein that the 
generality of printed books were wrong, at the 
same time correcting them from Willis? 

I regret to have to repeat, for Mr. Scorr’s 
edification, that Willement does not say that the 
coat he describes as the arms of the see of York, 
impaling Gules, three wheels or, was “carved in 
stone on the roof of the crypt.” He could not 
well make such a mistake, for the shields are 
painted in fresco, generally about breast high, 
upon the walls, as I have recently seen for myself. 
But in order to satisfy Mr. Scorr that he is 
entirely wrong, the precise words of Willement’s 
description are printed below.* Neither does 
Willement hint that this particular coat was at all 
dilapidated when he saw it. By the kindness of 
my late friend, Mr. T. G. Godfrey Faussett, of 
Canterbury (Auditor to the Dean and Chapter), I 


Harl. MSS., No. 6114] dicit eum Archiepiscopum Car- 
dinalem factum esse titulo S. Cecilia —quere “ie (Vide 
Brit. Mus. Lansdowne MSS., No. 878, fo. 7.) 

Willement, Heraldic Notices of Cant Cathedral 
(Loi don, 1827), p. 57: “ The only decoration now re- 
maining is on the vaultings, which have been of a bright 
blue colour, ornamented by small convex mirrors ray- 
onnated with gold and interspersed with quatrefoils. 
In this centre is painted the Royal coat (No.1), and 
—_ following are emblazoned on the lower part of the 

1e8, 


identified last summer many of the shields de- 
scribed by Mr. Willement as being painted on the 
walls of the Lady Chapel, in the crypt of the 
cathedral, but some were undistinguishable, owing 
to the paint having peeled off. I did not look 
particularly for the coat in question, so cannot 
avouch whether it, or any traces of it, are there 
now. Moreover, I certainly required no “scaffold” to 
examine them, merely taking in with me a couple of * 
wax tapers, with which twoacqu iintances thoroughly 
illumined the place ; and I cannot understand what 
Mr. Scorr means by “ bosses,” and arms on them 
there. Surely, in respect of all this, he only speaks 
from memory, which has deceived him. Or pos- 
sibly he is inadvertently thinking of the bosses 
and arms “carved on the roof” of the cloisters, 
some of which are perhaps better observed with 
the assistance of a pair of steps. For my own part, 
I am inclined to hold that the impaled coat, when 
Willement saw it, was very much damaged, 
although he does not actually say so; and, from 
the circumstance of his giving the tinctures of the 
field as gules, and the charges or, that it was 
really the coat of Archbishop Kemp (Gules, three 
garbs within a bordure engrailed or) impaled by 
the arms of the see of either Canterbury or York, 
which is immaterial, for he was in turn archbishop 
of each. But Willement had no authority what- 
ever for saying that the coat he does give is that 
of the Scotts, either of Kent or elsewhere, since, as 
I have said before, the family of Roet, if that 
family were still in existence, is in all probability 
the only one which could lay any subst intial claim 
to it. In connexion with this subject, and when 
considering whether we may depend upon Wille- 
ment having described the coat correctly, it should 
be borne in mind that in those days the heads of 
the garbs were drawn very large, as compared with 
the dimensions of the portion below the band, and 
that the proportions of the bordure were mostly 
very meagre, it being sometimes, in impaled or 
quartered coats, all but imperceptible. Therefore 
Willement may perhaps have taken the imperfect, 
exaggerated tops of the garbs to be cart-wheels. 

I will now endeavour to make it plain to Mr. 
Scorr that there are good reasons for holding that 
a popular, widespread error does exist with respect 
to many ecclesiastics, who have been hitherto sup- 
nosed to have adopted the name of thei birthplace 
in lieu of some other name (whatever it may have 
been) upon their becoming mortut % lo at ordi- 
nation. And my remarks on this score will be 
partly in answer to a gentleman who has joined 
in this discussion, and has asserted that the fact 
of its having been a common custom for ecclesi- 
asties of that epoch to so change their names is not 
disputed, but that if Archbishop Rotherham did, 
he was certainly the last to do so. I presume 
Mr. Scorr will admit that Archdeacon Sheriff 
(or Syreff) did not change his name from that of 
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Argentein out of any deference to the place of his 


birth. The truth of the matter seems to be that 
some churchmen of those times had predilections 
for a particular name, and dropped their own for 
it. Perhaps the stormy politics of the period 
were the incentives to many such changes, (Cer- 
tain it is, however, that the ordinary printed 
works of reference know nothing whatever of the 
name Argentein as being the parental name of 
Archdeacon Sheriff. Mr. Scotr makes a great 


point of Bishop Waintleet’s supposed change of | 


name as an instance of a similar proceeding which 
he attempted to substantiate with respect to Arch- 
bishop Rotherham. But he is probably unaware 
that the evidence in favour of Bishop Wainfleet’s 
name having never been anything but Wainfleet 
i conclusive as that which has been 
brought forward proving that Archbish ] 

ham’s name was never anything but Rotherham. 
We find from entries in the register of the 
bishoprie of Lincoln that his name was William 
Waynilete when m« rely a student, before he 
entered the priesthood,* According to Burke 
(liistory of the Commoners, vol. iii. pp. 79, 80 
the great-crandfather of the bishop, one Patten, 
held property in Essex, and at Wainfleet, in Lin- 
colnshire. The bishop’s futher appears to have 
had the possessions j 


is quite 


in Wainflect as his portion, 
and to have, in consequence, discarded the name | 
of Patten in fayour of that of the place of his 


abode and heritage—a course which had been 


customary from the earliest times, as all the | 
records of this country testify. From that cir- | 
cumstance the bishop’s father would of necessity, 


in legal instruments, be descri! 
dictus Wainfleet,” 
alias Wainfleet.” 


Patten alias 
Burke styles him “ Patten 
I imagine that he. at least, did 


| 


| 
Brit. Mus. Harleian MSS., No. ¢ . extracts 


Des 
irom the register of Lincoln), p. 135 (under “ Ordines | 
generales celebrati in eccl. ¢ onv. Prioratus sanecte 
Katerine extra Line. Kal Jan. 1420, per Dor 
Ancorad ipsum de mandato & ex com 


um Joh, 


Joh. 
Southam Arch. Ox Canon. Linc. domini Ricirdi 
episcopi Line. in remotis agentis vicarii in spiritualibus 


generals ): “ Will. Waynflete rector cecl. de Bynnebrok 
sancte Marie ordin. presbiter ordinis celebrati per 
Ricardum epise pum Line. 12 Kal. Jan. 1420, 

“ Will. Waynflete, de Spalding [this to distinguish him, 
at that time, from the other William Wainfleet ; he of 
Spalding was subs quently Provost of Eton Colleze (see 
below) and Bishop of Winchester 
eod. die. 

Ibid., same page (under “Ordines celebrati per Ri- 
cardum episcopum Line. 15 Kal. M ar. 1420”): Will, 
Wayntlete, de Spalding, ordin. diaconus.” Ibid., p. 136 
(under “ Ordines celebrati per Ricardum episcopum 
Line. Kal. Mar. 1425 Magister Will. Waynflet or- | 
dinatur presbiter ad lib. domum (?) de Spalding, 12 | 
Kal. Jun. 1426, per Ric. episcopum Line. anno trans- | 

| 


ordin. subdiaconus 


lacionis sue 2°.” "Ibid., p. 167: “ Magister Joh. Cokkys 
presbiter pr. per Will. Waynflet prepositum colleg. 
Regal. beate Marie de Etona,” &c., dated last day of 
Apri!, 1447. 


R ther- | 


Sueripay’s Be 


| manuscript, and is much fuller, 
| report is signed “ W. O., Feb. 8, 1787.” ic. the day 


|} not call himself W 


ainfleet because he was 
| there, 


The bishop, on the other hand 
| Well have been born anywhere else : and it is 
| clear that he only bore the name Wainfleet (as we 
have seen in his earliest vears) because it was his 
| father’s name, and for no other reason. But it is 
evident that with the bishop's father all con. 
nexion with the previous name of Patten, even by 
}analias, would cease, I do not exactly under. 


born 
could hot 


| stand whether Mr. Scott, because he has met 
somewhere with the coat of Rotherham debruised 
| by a bend sinister (the then mark of illegitimacy), 
| intends in his recent remarks to convey that 
| therefore the archbishop may have been base- 
born. I hope not, because the expression of such 
an opinion would be puerile in the extr; me, seeing 
that the differenced coat in question is well known 
to be long to the illegitimate offspring of one 
| George Rotherham, of Farley, who usurped their 
| father’s name, of course long after th days of the 
| archbishop. 

Vincen 


James Gri ENSTREET, 


"s letter next week] 

‘UM Speech y, 513: yi 
115, 197 ; vii. 18.)\—At the first of th 
NIGRAVIENSIS, alluding to Sheridan's 
fusal, within twenty-four hours of 


references 
nlleged re- 
its delivery, of 


} « thousand pounds forthe copyright of this famous 


sp ech, 
of” j 
his life At the second reference 
Mr. Bovicer, quoting from Moore's Life of 
Sheridan, says that “of this remarkable speech 
there exists no report,” and that “Sheridan was 
frequently requested to furnish a report himself... 
but, whether from indolence or des gn, he con- 
tented himself with leaving to imagination, which 
in most cases he knew transcends rr lity, the task 
of justifying his eulogists.” Mrpweta follows up 
Mr. Bovierr’s quotations with a point-blank 
assertion to the effect that “ it is authentic that 
Debrett, the eminent publisher of Piccadilly, did 
offer Sheridan a thousand guineas for a copy of his 
celebrated Begum Speech, but it is certain it never 
has been published in its entirety, either ‘ from his 
own manuscript’ or otherwise.” At the penulti- 
mate reference above (5 S. vi, 197) Janez tells 
us that he possesses “a manu cript report of” the 
speech, which he “ once collated with the printed 
report,” and which does not coincide with his 
This manuscript 


sks, “ Has there ever been any publication 
‘from Sheridan’s own manus: ript, either in 
time or since 1” 


t 


after delivery. Mr. Girson Warp, on the same 
page, gives the full title of “a larve octavo pan- 


phiet,” published in 1816, comprising a short 
; memoir of Sheridan, but the bulk eighty-two 
pages) of which is devoted to “a r port of his cele- 
brated speech delivered on... June 2r |, Gth, 10th, 
and 13th, 1788, on his summing up of the evidence 
Singularly enough, this 


on the Begum charge.” 
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wit 
hem pamphlet, if its a title be a correct summary of Sheridan made three speeches on the affair of th 
is contents, wou not mag- Begums—l1, on Feb. 7, 1787, in the House of Com- 
it is nificent out apo’ wis igre marge, which so mons, on the impeachment of W arren Hastings ; 
aS we electrified his a wo egy of ( = 2, in Westminster Hall, on June 3, 6, 10, and 13, 
is his on Feb. 7, li 87. inally (5™ 8. vil. 18), Mr. | 1788, on summing up the evidence on the Begum 
WILLIAM GEORGE Buac K supplies a quotation charge ; on May 14, 1794, in reply to Hastings’s 
tee from Macaulay, who repeats the story of the offer | counsel on the same charg This last speech 
aby of "3 thousand pounds for the copyright of the occupies forty-nine Svo. pages in the report pub- 
sien. speech,” with the addition if he would himself lished from the shorthand w riters’ notes. 
met correct it sor the — ; The whole of the speeches from these verbatim 
rised One wonders to some extent that so little of the | notes were published in four bulky volumes in the 
icy) absolute trath should seem to be known concerning | years 1859-61, “ by the authority of the Lords 
that Sheridan 3 oratorical triumphs, while the means of Commissioners of her Majesty s Treasury, under 
base- satisfying curiosity lie so close to our hands. The the competent editorship of M r. Bond, now Keeper 
such whole history of this Begum Speech, or rather of | of the Manuscripts of the Brit hi Museum, — 
eine these Begum Speeches, is told in suflicient detail, Henxry Campxiy, F.S.A. 
own and with thorough perspicacity, in a work pub- Reform Club. 
one lished within the last three years, Wilkes, Sheridan, 
heir and Fox, the Opposition unde r Georg the Third. I ASSERAGE (5 8. viii. 30S) is the F rench term 
the by Mr. W. Fraser Rae. In this interesting, and | for what we call “ pepperwort — or “ cress, botani- 
r trustworthy as interesting, volume, a chapter is cally “ lepidium, a very numerou family of the 
: devoted to Sheridan’s great Westminster Hall Brassicacew:, which are found throughout all the 
oration, wherein—after calling attention to the fact | temperate regions of the earth, The Lepidium 
ra that “the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis, having oleraceum grows on the sea-shore, but it is only 
Ane learnt that verbatim shorthand reports of the | found in New Zealand, where it is used as a pot 
ty speeche sof the managers and counsel at the trial herb, and was formerly considered a specific inst 
y a of Warren Hastings, made by Mr. Gurney’s staff scurvy. The re is a varie ty, Lepidium pi cidium, 
Aas ot reporters for the Government of the day, were which has intoxicating qu ilities, and is used by 
tion in existence, made arrangements for their pub- the natives of the Sand wic h Islands for catching 
agro lication "Mr. Fraser Rae, in several illustrative | fish. It renders them insensible, so that they float 
at instances, skilfully contrasts the actual language | ©? the surface, and are easily taken. Perhaps the 
i used by Shi ridan on the occasion with the rant | herbalist who found his specimen covered with the 
= and fustian accredited to him in the ordinary obnoxious insect had got this variety. aut there 
mes “made up” reports of his utterances, and always, | @re many other plants which possess the same 
s it need scarcely be said, to the orator’s advantage. quality of stupefying insects. It would be well to 
oy And Mr. Rae he re renders good service in dis- discover and cultivate this pl nt, which so wonder- 
ich abusing our minds of the misleading effect pro- fully attracts and destroys the Cimes lee larius. 
ask duced by the « wrrent version of Sheridan’s specches, G. B. B. 
up which “ do ae eee be verbatim ; much of Passerage is a pure French word = our English 
ink it isin the third person ; but many passages are | horh “ dittander.” Of “ dittander” Barclay says: 
hat in the first person, and are printed within inverted | 
commas, apparently to show that they are literally | "There ore of plants called by 
did PI y are it | lepidium. There are three British species, the 
his accurate, the more telling words and phrases being | mountain, pepper, and narrow-leaved. The first species 
wee italicized.” One instance of such contrast will | is found on St. Vincent’s Rock, near Bristol, flowering 
his perhaps suffice. In the current version of the in April and May ; the second, with numerous termina- 
Iti- exordium occurs this passage : “ The unfortunate ting white blossoms, and serrate 1 leave s hotwixs egg and 
gentleman at the bar is no wmichty object i | spear shaped, is found in most pastures, flowering in 
ells Js no mighty object IN MY) June and July, called also pepperwort and poor-man’s 
the mind. Amidst the series of mischiefs, to iy sense, | pepper ; the last, called also narrow leaved wild cress, is 
ted seeming to surround him, what is he but a petty | found on the sea-coast, flowering in June.” 
his nucleus, involved in its lumina, searcely seen or | I find no mention of the peculiar properties attri- 
ipt — of 1” The correct version runs thus: “So]| buted to this plant in the quotation from the 
lay ‘ar from it, that the unfortunate gentleman at your | French paper. Epuunp Tew, M.A. 
me bar is_ scarcely in my contemplation when my 
_. mind is engaged in this business; that it then Passerage is pepperwort, a cruciferous plant 
ont holds but two ideas—a sincere abhorrence of the | (“lepidium™”), of which there are twenty-three 
wo crimes and a sanguine hope of the remedy.” | varieties. Four only are found in Britain. Lepi- 
le. Readers will agree with Mr. Rae that this latter] dium sativum is a very palatable garden cress, 
th, version “is much simpler and” (which the other | which can at pleasure be grown on a layer of moist F 
nce is not) “ perfectly intelligible.” flannel by the kitchen fire. Lepidium oleraceum ie 
his It may be well to call attention to the fact that | is a pungent anti-scorbutic, formerly well known to es Fa 
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the 


eamen on the coast of New Zealand. Lepidium 
piscidium (fish poison) is used by the Society 


] 


Islanders to intoxicate fish, and render them easy 
of capture, It is perhaps this variety which 
tracts the Norfolk Howards in the way de- 


scribed, 


Passerage, or, as it is more correctly written, 
passe-rage, is the French name for the common 
garden cress (Lepidium sativum). The extra- 
ordinary properties attributed to it in the quota- 
tion from the Pall Mall Gazette are no doubt an 
exaggeration, having its origin in the pungent or 
biting nature of the plant, which is characteristic 
of the whole of the Cruciferz. 

Joun R. Jackson. 
Jocelyn Roal, Richmond. 


Dr. Barrert, Vi E-Provost or Trin. Cott., 
Dewi (5" §, viii. 307.)—I have heard that Dr. 
John Barrett, Vic -Provost and Librarian of 
Trinity College, Dublin, was not only very learned 
and clever at remembering whatever he had once 
read, but was also very grand and pompous. Was 
it at this dinner, in 1816. in the august presence 
of Dr. Kyle, the Revs. W. H. Brett and Thomas 
Hinks, &c., that the scholar of the week resolved 
to cast a shade over the grandeur of the Vice- 
Provost? The learned party enter the hall, and 
the eccentric scholar takes up the board, from 
which he reads the Latin grace. But, in place of 
the Latin grace, he simply said, and repeated to 
the proper length, “Jacky Barrett thinks I’m 
reading the grace; Jacky Barrett thinks I’m 
reading the grace,” &e.; at the termination of 
which Jacky Barrett uttered a very pompous and 
grand “Amen.” The position of the reader was 
at this time far removed from the high table, but 
was afterwards changed (for somehow or other this 
itfvir was, in after time, made known to Dr. Bar- 
rett), so that the grace might not in future be thus 
rendered into English. Who was the scholar that 
thus risked not simply his career, but his neck, in 
the mighty presence of Dr, Barrett ? 


T. W. R. 


A “Putas” (5t viii. 248.) — Quoting 
Ramsay’s Poems, ii, 393, Jamieson gives pullisee, 


a pulley ; S. pullishee R. 8. Cuaryock. 
Junior Garrick Club, 


A Jakey (5 viii. 208.)—Peasants’ reasons 
for the origin of words are not usually of much 
account. Nemnich, under “Rana paradoxa (rana 
piscis, proteus marinus »’ gives the Fr. synonym, 
** jackie, grenouille 3 queue.” The word is also 
found in Linna us, D'Or! igny, Sibylle de Mérian, 
and Wagler. In Laurenti. it occurs under “ Pro- 
teus raninus.” Conf. also Encyc. des Gens du 
Monde, art. “ Grenouille,” by Lemonnier. Nem- 


jackie, jakey) as one of the provincial nay 
the frog in England, 
Junior Garrick Club. 


nes for 
R. 8. Craryock, 


Rev. ALExaxper Dyce §. viii, 
Mr. Crosstry’s letter conc: rning Mr. Dyce has 
caused me to turn up a small matter of my own, 
which F was engaged on a few years ago, and which 
I may just relate to you. My friend and life-long 
acquaintance, the late Mr. John Kesson—some 
eighteen years in the Library di partment of the 
British Museum, and who more than once showed 
me a few of the curiosities in that wonderful 
repository of literature —had occa ion in 1870 
to inform me by letter, through a relation who 
had been visiting him in London, that he was then 
engaged in compiling the catalogue of Mr. Dyce’s 
gift to the nation, and that he had fallen in with 
some references to myself and about Aberdeen, 
He asked me if I could let him know anything 
about Mr. Dyce, as he was very much interested 
in what he had discovered—such as a quantity of 
my Shakesperian papers, a reference to the Craiglug 
where the Dee enters the city—matters which 
were unknown to him, although an Abx rdonian, 
while I was not, but had come from Gi! iSgow some 
forty years before this, Accordingly, I sent him 
a few facts I had learned from an acquaintance, 
who I believe had sent my productions to Mr, 
Dyce, and whose mother had been an inmate in 
the family when Mr. Dyce was a stripling. 

Again, in 1872, Mr. Kesson made his last visit 
to Aberdeen, and brought instructic ns from Mr. 
Sketchley, of the Kensington department, to en- 
gage me to make further inquiries. This I set 
about, and wrote some little matter, and was well 
received by all I came in contact with. Unfor- 
tunately my chief informant had died in the 
interim, but what I had done met with Mr 
Kesson’s approval. He told me to ke« p 2 copy of 
what I had written, and gave instructions how to 
forward the other. The Council of Education 
acknowl lged re ceipt of w hat I had sent, and I 
see that Mr. Forster has made use of a fact or two. 
Still there are matters connected with the family 
that are interesting which have not been made use 


of, and I believe something more could be done. 
One instruction Mr. Kesson gave me I followed 
out—that whenever a name or a place occurred I 


should make a note of it. Mr. Forster has done 
little in this part. At all events, what I sent may 
be obtained in London: if not, I could make a 
paper of my own, so far as I have gone, and might 
add to it. One addition to the original was an 
account of the Ochterlony family, which I extracted 
from a local publication upon a parish some forty 
miles west of this. Joun Betwocn. 
Aberdeen. 


Tae Story or Josern (5% viii. 321.)—If 


nich gives also Ve (doubtless another form of 


Joseph and the other names re“erred to belong to 
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the common mythology, then they cannot owe | is also buried at Isleworth (Aungier, History of 


their origin to a Semitic source, and cannot be ex- 
plained by Semitic derivations any more than by 
Greek. Semitic writers and Greek writers have 
given their respective etymologies for such words, 
but both cannot be right. If Manasseh | be sug- 
gested as correlative to Moses, why not Minos, the 
law-giver ? Hype CLARKE. 

Puantacenet, (5'" §, viii. 
328.) —There is an article in Collectanea Topogra- 
phica et Gi nealogica, vol. i. p. 80, on Beatrix, wife 
of Sir Gilbert Talbot. It is signed N. H. N., 
which are no doubt the initials of Sir Nicholas 
Harris Nicolas. After the death of his first wife, 
Joan Plantagenet, it is clear that Lord Talbot 
married, for his second wife, a Portuguese lady 
named Beatrix. Ankaret, the only child of Sir 
Gilbert, Lord Talbot, is stated by N. H. N. to 
have been the daughter of his second wife, Beatrix. 

This Beatrix married, for her second husband, 
Thomas Fettiplace, of East Shefford, co. Berks. 
It has been frequently stated that this Beatrix 
was the natural daughter of John, King of Por- 
tugal, and widow of Thomas, Earl of Arundel ; 
but the article in the Collectanea proves very satis- 
factorily that Beatrix, the wife of Thomas, Earl of 
Arundel, and Beatrix, first the wife of Gilbert, 
Lord Talbot, and secondly of Thomas Fettiplace, 
were two distinct persons. From her arms (five 
crescents in saltire), it is probable that the second 
Beatrix was of the Portuguese family of Pinto. 

C. J. E. 

A Jaconite Contrivance (5 viii. 328.)— 
As your correspondent A speaks as if his recollec- 
tion of the picture is imperfect, may I, without 
discourtesy, suggest that there was no “ undis- 
turbed portrait of the king or Chevalier,” and that 
the glass was not a “reflecting” glass, but simply 
a plain glass, placed to mark the spot where the 
eye should be placed to see the features in their 
natural form? The undisturbed portrait could 
scarcely have been concealed by the base of the 
glass, to say nothing of the danger of concealment. 
The Jacobite contrivance would thus be an in- 
stance of what Shakspeare calls “ perspectives ” in 
Richard Act ii. se. 2 :— 

“ Like perspectives, which rightly gazed upon 
Show nothing but confusion: eyed awry 


Distinguish form,’ 
J. C. M. 


James Vaux, 1626 (5™ viii. 349.)—It may 
assist in this inquiry to note that Sir Theodore de 
Vaux, Kt., who died May 26, 1694, and is buried 
at Isleworth, was the son and heir of Thomas de 
Vaux, Esq., of Covent Garden. His arms were, 

Azure, a fleur-de-lis argent ; on a chief or two 
mullets pierced gules.” Sir Theodore was twice 


married ; his second wife, Dame Judith de Vaux, | to the west of its head and upper leaves. They 


Isleworth, p. 158). His only daughter and heiress, 
Mrs. Elizabeth de Vaux, according to the London 
Magazine, died in January, 1734. 
Epwarp Souty. 
Aw Picture (5" viii. 349.) —The painter 
who is known to have used the signature “ L. H.” 
was Lucas de Heere, who painted many portraits 
in this country. He was born at Antwerp in 
1534. Why does H. H. represent his picture as 
“about 250 years old”? 0. 


Tue Orper or tHE Gotpen (5 §, 
viii. 328.)—The motto of this order is from 
Claudian, “ Pretium non vile laborum,” and is 
engraved on the badge worn by the knights of the 
Austrian branch of the order. Burke, in his 
Orders of Knighthood, calls the device “ Autre 
n’aurai” the original motto, and makes the words 
mean “I will have no other (order).” In this he 
is followed by Boutell, Heraldry, Historical and 
Popular, third ed., p. 355, who says, “ The original 
motto, § Autre n’auray,’ declaring that a knight of 
the Golden Fleece would accept no other knightly 
distinction, shows the high estimation in which 
this order was held from the time of its foundation.” 
This is, however, altogether an error; and, as I 
am responsible for allowing it to pass when the 
proof sheets came under my revision, Iam glad 
to have the opportunity of correcting it now. 
“ Autre n’auray” was not the motto of the order, 
but the private device of its founder, Philip le 
Bon (see Chifflet, Insignia GCentilitia Equitum 
Velleris Auret, p. 3), and its original meaning was 
asentimental or amorous one. It was no more 
the motto of the order than were the words “Je 
empris,” which were embroidered on the 
border of the mantle of the knights, and formed 
the personal device of Charles le Hardi. 

These devices were merely personal ones, having 
generally an enigmatical meaning. Each prince 
assumed one or more ; thus Philip le Bel, another 
sovereign of the order, took for his device the 
words “ Qui voudra”; so Maximilian the Flemish 
words “ Halt Marz”; and Charles V. the well- 
known “ Ne Plus Ultra,” afterwards corrected by 
the omission of the Ve. 

But with all these changing personal devices 
the true motto of the order was always, as it con- 
tinues to be, “ Pretium non vile laborum.” 

Jounx Woopwarp. 

Montrose, N.B. 


Tue Sunriower (5 viii. 348.)—I had many 
plants of sunflower in my garden this summer, and 
watched them closely, with a view of testing the 
accuracy of Moore’s well-known lines. At noon 
every plant was stiffly upright, but towards sun- 
set each one showed a very marked curve or bend 
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did not long remain thus turned to the west, but 
in an hour or so, when quite dusk, I found that 
every plant had turned its head in an exactly 
opposite direction, viz. to the east once more. I 
conclude that the heads remained all night thus 
turned to the east, for I found them in that posi- 
tion the first thing in the morning, but by noon 
they were as upright as lamp-posts. These 
manceuvres were performed daily, whatever the 
weather, till the yellow flowers began to develope, 
when, strange to say, they ceased entirely, and the 
fully open flowers faced in one direction, and were 
immovable. Some of the larger plants had 
branches bearing seven or eight flowers at one 
time, and facing up, down, and every point of the 
com piss. The fact that on coming into flower all 
movement of the heads ceased is the most curious 
part of the transaction. The poet must have 
availed himself slightly of the licence accorded to 
his order to improve upon what he doubtlessly 
really observed. E. M. W. 


I think I can satisfy J. B. P. about the legend of 
the “ tournesol ” and its supposed following of the 
sun. In my garden have been and are many sun- 
flowers. These I have often watched at all times 
of the day, and have convinced myself that the 
disks incline in all directions, so that one or two 
may face the sun at any time, but that none follow 
the luminary “on purpose,” while many invariably 
keep their backs or sides to the sun. 0. 


Tue Fievprare: tue Burypworm (5 §. viii, 
286, 354.)—Scott’s mistake about the fieldfare is 
followed up, in the next two lines, by another 
mistake 

“ There the slow blindworm left his slime 

On the fleet limbs that mocked at time.” 

The reptile popularly called blindworm is neither 
a worm nor blind; it is a true snake—Anguis 
fragilis is its Linnean name—and, like the rest of 
that tribe, it is covered with dry scales, Worms, 
as everybody knows, are slimy, and leave a mark 
on surfaces they have crawled over; but snakes 
never do so. JAYUEE. 


SNEEZING (5 §. viii. 221, 284.)—The thanks of 
all readers of “N. & Q.” are due to M. Barné for 
his erudite note. But. having asked, with Pliny, 
“Cur sternutamentis salutamus?” he seems in- 
clined to accept as final the Stagyrite’s reply. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his P» inciples of Sociology, 
vol. i. p. 244, having shown that epilepsy and 
hysteria are among primitive races thought to be 
the work of an intruding spirit, proceeds as 
follows :— 

“Tf these more violent actions of the body, performed 
in defiance of the will, are ascribable to a usurping 
demon, so too must be the less violent actions of this 
kind. Hence the primitive theory of sneezing and 
yawning.......The Khonds dash vessels of water upon the 


priest when they wish to consult him. He sneezes, and 
becomes inspired. Of course, there is nothing to deter. 
mine whether this possession is by a friendly or by an 
unfriendly spirit: it may be,as among the Zulus, an 
ancestral ghost, or, as among other peoples, it may be a 
malicious demon. But be the sneeze, as with the 
Moslem, a rexson for asking Allah to protect him against 
Satan as the presumed cause; or be it, as with the 
Christian, the occasion of a “God bless you” from 
bystanders ; or be it the ground for putting faith in an 
utterance as inspired ; the iuplication, which alone here 
concerns us, is that involuntary actions of these kinds 
are regarded as showing that some intruder has made 
the body do what its owner did not intend it to do,” 
Here at least we must (with Mr. Froude’s per- 
mission) hold the nineteenth century philosopher 
to be “more profound than Aristotle,” 
SCRIBE. 

“Luck Money” (5 §, vii. 488 ; viii, 37.)— 
The following seems to come in “uppropriately in 
reply to the query of Mr. Corpravx as to luck 
money. It isextracted from a West-country paper, 
and might be usefully preserved as a record of an 
established custom :— 

“Market Money.—Mr. A. Ernest Williams, hon. 
secretary of the Salisbury Corn Buyers’ Association, sends 
the subjoined information, which has been for the most 
part supplied by men having large transactions in the 
markets in question. Mr. Williams adds: ‘ It will be seen 
that the custom of market money, or its e juivalent in 
longer credit, obtains in 96 per cent. of the whole of the 
markets reported to me, inciuding most of the districts 
competing directly with our own, as well as many of the 
principal markets of the country.’ Abingdon—ls. on 
5 qrs wheat, ls. 6d. on 10 qrs barley ; Birmingham—ls. 
on 7} qrs. wheat, 1s. on 5 qrs. barley; Wallingford— 
1s. 6d. on 5 qrs. wheat, 1s, on 5 qrs. barley ; Shaftesbury 

One month’s credit; Witney—1s. on 5 qrs. wheat, 
1s. 6d. on 10 qrs. barley; Henley—1ls. on 5 qrs. wheat, 
ls. 6d. on 10 qrs. barley; Mark Lane—One month’s 
credit ; Oxford—l1s. on 5 qrs. wheat, 1s. 6d. on 10 qrs. 
barley; Warwick—ls. on 7! qrs. wheat, ls. on 5 qrs. 
barley ; Warminster—Is. on 5 qrs. wheat; 1s. on 10 qra. 
barley; Dorchester—Ditto; Frome—Ditto ; Shepton 
Mallett—Ditto ; Bath—1s. on 10 qrs. ; Wantage—lIs. on 
5 qrs. wheat, Is. on 10 yrs. barley; Reading—Ditto; 
Yeovil—Ditto; Gloucester—Ditto ; Didcot—Ditto ; Ban- 
bury—ls. on 10 qrs. wheat, 1s. on Sqrs. barley; Faring- 
don—1s. on 5 qrs. wheat, 1s. on 10 qrs. barley ; Devizes 

1s, Ged. on 10 yrs. wheat, 1s. on 10 qrs. barley ; Bristol— 
1s. on 12} qrs.; Chippenham—ls. on 10 qrs.; Swindon 

Ditto: Cirencester—Ditto; Newbury—l1s. per carriage; 
Hungerford—1ls. on 15 yrs. wheat, ls. on 2) qrs. barley; 
Romsey —1s. on 10 qrs.; Blandford—Ditto; Bridport— 
Ditto; Exeter—1s. on 12} qrs.; Bridgewater—Ditto; 
Basingstoke—6d. per load; Andover—Ditto ; Winchester 
—ls. per load; Plymouth—Is. on 10 qrs.; Tavistock— 
Ditto; Launceston—Ditto; Kingsbridge—Ditto; Tot- 
nes—Ditto ; Newton—Ditto; Dartmouth—Ditto ; Plymp- 
ton—Ditto; St. German’s—Ditto; Ringwood—Ditto; 
Fareham—lIrregular ; Wakefield—1s. on 5 qrs., or less 3 
months’ interest; Manchester— Ditto; Liverpool — 
Ditto; Hull—Ditto; Leeds—Ditto; Wolverhampton— 


ls. on 7 qrs. wheat, 1s. on 5 qrs. barley; Leicester— 
1s. 6d. on 10 qrs.; Doncaster—1s. on 7 qrs. ; 
ton—ls. on 10 qrs.; 
borough—Ditto; Lincoln—Ditto; Newark 
tingham— Ditto ; Loughborough—Ditto ; 
Melton—Ditto; Grantham—Ditto: 


Northamp- 
Kettering—Ditto; Market Har- 
Ditto; Not- 
Derby— Ditto ; 
Leicester—Ditto ; 
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Sheffield —Ditto ; Mansfield—Ditto ; Chesterficld—Ditto; | defendant, made some quotation, which he said was from 

Horneastle-—Ditto; Sleaford—Ditto; Boston— Ditto; | Shakespeare, but which Mr. Chumasero said was from 

Spalding—.Vel ; Stamfori—Vid/ ; Chichester—Nil.” Cowper, whiie the judge thought it was from the Bible.” 
KINGSTON. To the list of works in connexion with “Shakspeare 

Cuarms Tootnacne (5 §, viii. 143, | « 

975. Your correspondent, ante, p. 275, seems to : 

k tl the ‘Peter mardi Wisd: ym and Genius of Shakespeare, with Select 

think Original Notes, Scriptural References, &c., by the 

stone,” &c., is perhaps Scotch. It will be found, | Rey. T. Price. 1838.” 


N. & (.” might be added the following :— 


however, that it is very common in England, if G. E. Warsoy. 
not, as I suppose, brought thence into Scotland. St. George’s Place, Dublin. 

See“ N. & ().,” 1S. x. 220; iii. 258, and Choice 

Notes (Folk-lore), pp. 62, 168; also Harland and Gcittarper’s “MéMores pv CHEVALIER 


Wilkinson’s Lancashire Folk-lore, pp. 75, 76. | D'Eon” 8, viii. 309.—Epax Venriratis will 
Hunt, in his Romances and Drolls of the West of | find the curious history of this book in “ N, & Q.,” 


England, second series, p. 215, gives a charm of | 3S. xi, 209; and if he is desirous of further in- 
slightly different form. formation about the Chevalier, let him consult the 
Georce Buack. various articles respecting him in 4" 


Hillhead, Glasgow. 
Tue “ Encuiscnes Feip,” near Asrern 
+» OF France : Sone 01 JEANNE |S, vii. 308, 416.) —Must we assume, as is done by 
(5% 5. 208, 274.)—The history of | RG, and his respondent (5 vii. 416), that this 
this song is given oy Andre Pavy n, & contem- | Jocal name has reference to England or the Eng- 
poraneous auth ae his History of Navarre, The | jj ch ? These gentlemen are very possibly labour- 
king, Henri d’Albret, warned by his servant, ing under the same mistake which caused me to 
“immediately went down into his daughter's chamber. | follow with much interest the different portions of 
The princess, who heard him come in, began to sing tO} 4 mass in the Cathedral of Mentz a good many 
music the Béarnais cantique of women in childbed, > 
j : years ago, The service was a special one, and 
Nouste Dame deou cap deou poun, : 
Adjoudat me 2 d’aqueste hore.’ books of it were being sold at the doors. On open- 
You will see in all Gascony that, at the end of every | ing one which I purchased, I perceived it to be en- 
bridge, there is an oratory dedicated to the Virgin Mary, | titled Englisches Ehrenprets, and to be for the 
is reason ‘ Notre Dame deou cap deou poun.’ | ood of the souls of the Englische Bruderschaft of 
» end of » heidea » Gave sada . 
At the « 1 of the bridge of the Gave which leads to | the archdiocese. It pleased me much to see our 
Jurancon, there then existed an oratory dedicated to the nation treated, as I supposed, with so much honour 
ition treated. as Is os cl one 
Blessed Virgin, fumous for miracles, to which pregnant | 
women were in the habit of vowing themselves in order But as I read and listened, it surprised me ang find 
to obtain a quick delivery. The king himself continued | no allusion in any part of the service to the faithful 
the words of the cantique, and had but just finished | jn England, or to Englishmen in Germany. Ona 
them, when hi laughter was delivered of the prince subsequent and more careful perusal of my book, 
do not undesstand Mice I discovered that the Englisches Ehrenpreis must 
that it i lo “i ent he the Trisagion, or Angelic celebration of the 
i \ et ok itty. ere it Is tn extenso: holiness of God, the bond of union of the brother- 
* Nousté Dame deou cap deou por 
hood being their participation in a perpetual* re- 


Adjoudat me a d'aqueste hore 
Prevats au Diou deii Ceii petition of that song, taking turns according to a 


Qu’em boulhé bit delliour: a leu: preconcerted rota night and day, and that the 
Dx Maynat qu’em’hassie lou doun ; guild was not the English, but the Angelic, 
Tout dinqu’ati haiit deus mounts l'implore brotherhood. May not the solution of R. G.’s 


Nousté Dame docu cap deou poun 


Adjoudat me a d’aq uest » hore. question be found in some legend of an angelic 


appearance on the plot of eround i in question 
The old tune is very plaintive, in Bminor. Both PI ] TW ALKE! 
are given in Chansons ect Airs Poypulaires du 


Wood Ditton Vicarage. 
Béarn, par Frédéric Rivares, Pau, 1844. I have ; 


adopted the older spelling, which is easier to an Sueer Lep ny THE Suepuerp (5 §. vii. 345, 

rye eye. See Mazure’s Histoire du Béarn et | 477 ; viii, 79, 218.)—I have been expecting that 

du Lays Basque, Pau, 1839. luvs. some Northern farmers would have sent a note on 


this subject, but they appear to be too busy in 
acquiring “ proppitty.” I have frequently seen 
the thing in the Isle of Man—certainly not a 
pastoral country. I particularly remember one 


_SHaksreare AND THE (5™ §, vi. 509 ; 
vil, 14, 135 ; viii. 258.)—The following illustration 
of the note on this subject (5° S. vi. 509) has 
_ : appeared in another Americ: an paper, the 
K i r Express : * See Revelation iv. 8, and Ze Deum, “ Cherubim and 
N.Y n a case tried before Judge Hulett, in the Monroe, | seraphim continually do ery,” “incessabili voce clami- 
“.1., County Court, Mr. Stull, who appeared for the | tant.” 


and the Bible ” already noticed in the columns of 
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scene: a dreary day in late autumn, in front of 


a dreary old country house, with a dismal land- 
scape stretching out on either side, the starved, 
stunted herbage being nearly of the same hue as 
the gloomy sky above it. Suddenly I saw a man 
come over the ridge, clad in the garment dear to 
the children of the mist, and holding a shepherd’s 
crook in his hand. Soon he was fellowed by his 
faithful sheep, and the whole procession, man and 
animals, passed like phantoms, and disappeared 
beyond a belt of trees. The eldest son of the 
house was standing by me: “ The sheep are being 
brought in from pasture to be folded for the 
night ” ; and I think that, in that grey autumnal 
evening, my friend felt something of the weird 
effect of that silent transit. H. Crome. 
“Tne or Mortimer” (5™ viii. 167, 
214, 231.)—I have an early copy (1719) of Mount- 
fort’s play. It is called King Edward IIT., with 
the Fall of Mortimer, Earl of March, and has a 
dedication “To the Right Honourable Henry 
Lord Viscount Sydney, of Sheppey,” by “ Will. 
Mountfort.” This play, in Gilliland’s Dramatic 
Mirror (1808), is stated to have been produced in 
1691. W. Puituirs. 


“Prine [Cry] oF Tre MorNiING” viii. 
129, 275.)—No correspondent has mentioned the 
use of the term by Keble :— 

“ Pride of the dewy morning, 
The swain’s experienced eye 
From thee takes timely warning, 
Nor trusts the gorgeous sky.” 
Ti 4 Sui lay ofter inity. 

This is noticed by a corresp mndent of ” N. & ().” 
in another place E. C. Brewer, Dict. of Phrase 
and Fable, s.v. Ep. 


Peter Awnyetr (5 S. vi. 
307 ; viii, 98, 350. —Mr. W. Bares is_per- 
haps not aware of the existence of several en- 


gravings displaying, in a_ satirical fashion, the 
* Robin Hood Society.” If he cares to see these 


curious things he will find them in the British 
Museum, department of Prints and Drawings, by 
referring to the Catalogue of Satirical Prints, 
under the numbers 3260, 3539, in which publica- 
tion are details of the subject. In the same collec- 
tion he will find two other prints, not yet ecata- 
logned, but dated “1785,” and “Jan. 1, 1809.” 
In addition to your memoranda, Mr. Wuyre may 
con ult Memoii of the last Te n Ye urs of the Re ign 
of George il., by Horace Walpole, 1822, vol. i. 
pp. 35-36 ; Walpole’s Letter to the Earl of Hert- 
ford, Nov. 9, 1764; and “N, & Q.,” v. 
0, 


oF Books: Hicuway- 
5S. vi. 483, 544; vii. 40, 153, 294, 437, 


viii, 57, 271 


Sreciat Cotiecti 
MEN 
176 : 


Crown, a monthly journal, which was commenced 
in 1748, there is at the end of each number a list 
of preferments, marriages, deaths, bankrupts, new 
books, and robberies. Thus in February, 1749 
there are the following under that head :— 


“ Feb. 3.—Mr. Howes and his wife. A single highway. 
man, near Whetstone. Robbed of 17/.—Mr. Vander. 
mersen.” Two highwaymen, near Bradfield, in Essex, 
Robbed of 67. and a silver watch. 

“Feb. 4.—A gentleman. Attacked by two fellows 
near the Duke of Newcastle’s house in Great Queen 
Street. Robbed of his watch and 5s. 

“Feb. 7.—Mr. Scott. Knocked down by three foot- 
pads at Millbank. Robbed of ten guineas.—Rev., Mr, 
Creed. A single highwayman at Sydenham. Robbed 
of two guineas and some silver.—Mr. Williams, butler 
to the Earl of Rothes. Knocked down by a gang of 
fellows near Tyburn turnpike. Robbed of his watch 
and money. 

“Feb. 8—Mr. Shewel’s house at Spitalfields broke 
open. Robbed of a large quantity of silk. 

“Feb. 14.—Mr. Hillier. Attacked by three footpads 
near Edgeware. They took his watch and some silver.” 


The idea of thus giving to the public monthly 
lists of robberies probably did not give satisfaction ; 
at all events, it was discontinued in the Mitre and 
Crown after September, 1749. 
Epwarp Sotty. 

I forward a copy of the title-page of a curious 
book pertaining to the history of the romance of 
the road, which I have met with since my previous 


note. It is 12mo. in size, and consists of 288 pages, 
besides twenty-four pages of introduction, &c., 


dedicated to Thomas Thompson, Esq., Captain in 
his Majesty’s 46th Regiment, Commandant of 
Newcastle in the colony of New South Wales, 
The title is thus :— 

“Memoirs of James Hardy Vaux, a Swindler and 
Thief, now Transformed to New South Wales for the 
Second Time, and for Life. Written by Himeelf. 
Second edition. London, 1827. Printed for Hunt 
& Clarke, York Street, Covent Garden.” 

Joun 
Northampton. 


A Boranican Puzzir viii. 146, 294.)— 
I fail to see any “ botanical puzzle” in the fact of 
henbane (Hyoscyamus niger) occasionally making 
its appearance where it had not been before re- 
marked. It has sprung up in my garden sponta- 
neously for several years back. Neither do I think 
that when it does appear it is any proof that ata 
former period there was some religious house i 
the neighbourhood, as there is not the remotest 
trace or tradition that any such establishment 
existed within a considerable distance. 

I think the appearance of the plant is due 
to the fact that [ have had my garden well 
trenched, and therefore long buried seeds have 
been brought to the surface and have germinated. 
Many plants have sprung up in it, like the henbane, 


, 353.)—In the Mitre and | that I have never observed within many miles, 
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viz. Bupleurum rotundifolium, Stachys annua, 
Thiaspi arvense, and some others. 
E. Wivkrysoy. 
Anerley. 


ForENAME AND SurNAME Books (5 §. vii. 
443, 483, 502 ; viii. 195.)—Please note the follow- 
ing, Viz. :—“ Genealogy and Surnames, with some 
Heraldic and Biographical Notices. By William 
Anderson. Edinburgh, Wm. Ritchie, 1865, 
Thomas Paton, Printer, Edin.” Pp. viii-174. 
Index. And, if it be worth while :—Chambers’s 
Journal, Feb. 6, 1841, “ A Word on Surnames” ; 
yol. viii., 1847, “ Aristocracy of Names”; Corn- 
hill Magazine, vol. vi., 1862, “Surname and 
Arms” ; vol. xvii., 1868, “Surnames” ; vol. xxiii., 
1871, “ Christian Names in England and Wales.” 

J. MANveEt. 


Sr. anp Seneca vii. 449 ; viii. 
213.)—None of your correspondents has adverted 
to one probable link of communication between 
St. Paul and Seneca. Felix, the Procurator of 
Judea, was brother of Pallas, the freedman and 
favourite of the Emperor Claudius. Pallas enjoyed 
the friendship of Seneca, by whom he was defended 
when accused under Nero of being concerned in a 
conspiracy to raise Cornelius Sulla to the throne. 
Felix had preceded St. Paul to Rome. He was 
not likely to forget the prisoner before whom he 
had trembled. What more probable than that he 
should speak of him to Pallas, and that Pallas 
should bring him under the notice of Seneca ? 

R. M. Spence. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


(5 vii. 344, 478; viii. 
217.)—Arncliffe Hall, the seat of the family of 
Mauleverer, is in Cleveland, not in Craven. Arn- 
cliffe in Craven never had a hall or manor-house. 

Cuarves A, Feperer. 


“Tittn” (5™ §. viii. 68, 197.)—This word 
occurs twice in Shakspeare :— 
* No contracts, 
Suecessions ; bound of land, ¢//th, vineyard, none.” 
Tempest, Act ii. se. 1. 
_ _ “ Even so her plenteous womb 
Expresseth his full ¢i//i and husbandry.” 
Measure for Measure, Act i. se. 5. 
H. A. 


Herarpic viii. 268.)—There are families 
of Hutchinsons in Durham, Yorkshire, Essex, and 
Treland who bear Per pale gu. and az., a lion ramp. 
arg. betw. eight cross crossletsor. Lord Donough- 
more’s cross crosslets are arg. The Hutchinsons 
of Outhorp, Notts, rejoice in ten cross crosslets or ; 
and the Hutchinsons of Willoughby “on the 


Would ” (as Robson’s British Herald has it), in | 


the same county, have twelve. I record all this, 


wishing that the information may be of some ser- | 


vice to your correspondent, but without any very 
strong expectation that it will. The note may 
be useful to Mr. Mayo, supposing that he knows 
the county of the Rev. John Hutchinson about 
whom he inquires, 5 8, viii. 68. 

Sr. Swirnry. 


Avutnors oF Qvorarions WANTED (5" §, viii. 
309.) 
“ Beyond the noise of busy man” 


is the fourth line of Dyer's Grongar Hill. J. W. W. 
(5 8. viii. 188, 220, 280, 319.) 
** What is good for a bootless bene?” 
That “ bootless bale,” not “ bootless bene,” is the correct 
version is corroborated by this excerpt from the first 
edition (1670) of John Ray's Collection of English Pro- 
verbs, p. 58 :— 
“ When bale is highest, boot is next.” 

“3. Bale is an old English word, signifying misery ; and 
boot, profit or help. So it is as much as to say, when 
things are come to the worst, they Il mend.” So far the 
proverb with Ray’s gloss thereon. Clearly the real pur- 
port of the question asked the mother, “ Lady Aaliza,” 
by the falconer, was this:—A calamity has happened 
which is beyond human remedy; this being so, what 
under the circumstances is the best thing to be done? 
People to this day usually break bad news by some vague 
generality of the kind, framed so as to raise the hearer's 
apprehensions, while it withholds exacter details of the 
misfortune. ZELO. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Essays of Montaigne. Translated by Charles Cotton. 
With some Account of the Life of Montaigne, Notes, 
and a Translation of all the Letters known to be 
Extant. Edited by Wm. Carew Hazlitt. (Reeves & 
Turner.) 

Tuts is a noble book, capitally edited; edited, that is to 

say, with the utmost care, with love for the labour, and 

the warm homage of sympathy for the great author and 
his immortal work. Montaigne’s career is represented 
by the figures 1533—1592. Cotton's translation first 
appeared in 1686, and the fifth edition in 1743. It is 
now reproduced with the following method of editing: 
“The besetting sin of both Montaigne’s translators seems 
to have been a propensity for reducing his language and 
phraseclogy to the language and phraseology of the age 
and country to which they belonged, and moreover in- 
serting paragraphs and words, not only here and there, 
but constantly and habitually, from an evident desire 
and view to elucidate and sirengthen their author's 
meaning : the result has generally been unfortunate, and 

I have, in the case of all these interpolations on Cotton's 

part, felt bound, where I did not cancel them, to throw 

them down into the notes, not thinking it right that 

Montaigne should be allowed any longer to stand sponsor 

for what he never wrote, and reluctant, on the other 

hand, to suppress the intruding matter entirely, where 
it appeared to possess a value of its own.” Moreover, 

Mr. W. C. Hazlitt has properly restored passages which 

Cotton thought proper to omit; and he has had the in- 

valuable help of his learned father, Mr. Registrar Haz- 

litt (who, thirty-five years ago, issued his well-known 
and excellent edition of Montaigne), in verifying and 
retranslating the quotations, which were in a most cor- 
rupt state, and of which Cotton’s English versions were 
singularly loose and inexact. The worthy Registrar has 
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also co-operated with his son “ in collating the English 
text line for line, and wend for word, with the best 
French edition.” How pleasant to meet the Reg 
here, in company with poets and philosophers of old! 
How very different it must be from having to meet him, 
ens, in the court in which he presides, near 
L ro He 3 Inn Fields! While on the subject of editions, 
let us notice here that, in 1725, a three-volume ito. 
French edition, edited by Pierre Coste, was published 
“par la Société,” in Paris, On the title-page are the 
words, “ plus ample et plus correcte que la dernicre de 
Lo edves. The preface, however, is dated, “A Londres, 
le dix-neuvieme de M rs, 1724.” It is further stated in 
the preface that of all the preceding editi r Mon 
taigne the name throughout is spelt without the 7) the 
only authentic one was Langelier’s, publis hed i in Paris in 
1505. The writer of the pref ace also takes great credit 
to himself for verifying, correcting, ani] tran slating the 
numberless quotations, and for the publication of nine 
letters that had not before been prit ted. “He also 
quotes, with some pride, the testimony of Sheffield, Duke 
of Buckingham, given in his ‘‘Essay of Authors” 
(Works, vol. ii. p. 266) to this effect: “ But we must 
never expect so much sincerity in any riter ¢ except — 
eee arable Montagne (sic), who is sure to stun 1 alone 
o all posterity.” In the Life, which Mr. ve - Hazlitt 
i as translated freely from that of th Par ris editi on of 
1854, an father of the great autobiographical essayist is 
styled “ Pierre E x _ Esquire.” This reminds us that 
a French writer, Deschanel if we remember rightly, 
maintained that iontelone s father was an Englishman, 
and that the essayist was a thorough Anglo-Gascon. The 
French writer attributed the wit, imagination, and 
sensual richness of Montaigne to his Gascon mother; 
and all that was positive and egotistical in him to his 
English father. The note whi h we once made on this 
subject | (whence taken is now forgotten ds that Mon- 
taigne’s gold was French, his alloy Ei glish. Shakspeare, 
it is further said, “ without knowing anything of Mon- 
taigne’s descent, stole from him, as from a relative, by 
instinct.’ Among the tutors of Montaigne we find 
noted, “George Buchanan, ce grand pocte Ccossois,.” 
There only remains for us to congratulate Mr. W. C. 
Hazlitt on the successful completion of work in 
editing these essays of the immortal Anglo-Gascon. 


The Jewish Messiah. A Critical History of the Messi- 
anic Idea among the Jews, from the Rise of the Mac- 
cabees to the closing of the Talmud. By 
Drummond, B.A. (Longmans.) 

One of the most important books 

hibits the “doctrine concerning the 

held among the Jews in the cen 

Christianity appearcd,” and intr 

reader, more fully than has yet 

Apocalyptic and kindred literature.” 


Mr. James Dunxcan sends us 1 Mind, 
with other Poems. These early efi ts beth Bar- 
rett’s muse will interest poetical st 3.—A Short lis- 
tory of the Equptian Obel yW Bagsters), 
is a compilation induced by popular 
interest. All readers of this little I any book 
on Egyptian monuments) sl ould obtain the Athere 
of Oct. 27, cut from it the ac and tl ———- 
of the four sides of Cleoy: atra’s Need! l t them in 
their books on the subject as a val le suy ment. 
We may add here that Mr. Edwat iW al be has broug rht 
his fifth volume of Old aud New / Petter 
& Galpin) to a close, and that the gun with 
more merit than ever in the wood 
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| well-known speech of Simo in the 


Drarecr Socrety.—The publications fgg 
1877, now nearly ready for issue, will comprise a Lin. 
colnshire Glossary, by Mr. Edward Peacock, PSA 
a Glossary of Ho lderness Words, by Messrs. Rosa, Stead 
and Holderness, with a m ap of the district; an Essay oa 
the Dialects of Eleven Southern and South-Wester 
Counties, by Prince Louis Lucien Bon: ups arte, with two 
English dialects: 
an Outline Grammar of the West Somerset Dialect, by 
Mr. F. T.E lworthy ; and the concludirg portion of the 
society's Bibliographical List, e liter 1 by Mr. J. H. Nodal 

e honorary secretary, and including lists of works re. 
lasing to Scottish diz alect ts, Anglo- Irish dialect, slang and 
cant, Americanisms, and an index to the whole work, 

Ixstitute.—Nov. 2.—The Rey. J, 
Fuller Russell in the chair.—The opening meeting of 


| the session 1877-78 was held at the rooms of the Insti- 


tute, when the chairman alluded to the interest of the 
at Hereford, and the high character of 
the papers by Mr. Clark, Sir G. G. Scott, and Mr, 
Thompson W atkin.—Mr. Andrews contributed “ Notes 
on a Well discovered in the Choir of Beverley Minster,” 
upon which subject Mr. Micklethwaite added many 
other instances of a similar kind, showing that such 
features were probably originally exterior, but enclosed 
by the lengthening of the churches. —Examples of ena 
ind thirteenth centuries were shown 
by the chairman, Mr. Hartshorne, and the Rev. W. B, 
Oakeley.—Mr. Donald Baynes exhibited some horse- 
shoes of the Roman period, recently found in excavating 
for the new docks in the Isle of Dogs, at a depth of 
twenty-four feet below the surface. 
Ixpex Socrety.—Mr. Henry B. Wheatley, Hon. 
. to the newly formed Index Society, requests us to 
state » that his address is 5, Minford Gardens, West Ken- 
sington Park, W. 


Aotices to Carrespoutents. 

Oy all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

J. C. (Bolton. \—We have the very best authority for 
stating that no such delegation of clergy, nobles, and 
notables, or of any other body of men ever assembled for 
the purpose 1 amed. 

L. W. (ante, 360.)— A correspondent writes :— 

Prince’s Worthies of Devon ia about the best authority 
for C. L. W. to pot to obtain the information re 
quir 

H.—* fine illee lacrymee ” is in the last line of the 
Andria of Terence, 
Act i. gC 

Tue writer of ‘ 
name or address. 

A. O. L.—“* The grass never grew 
hoof trod.” See “N. & Q.,” 5th 8. vii. 209, & 

R. W. C. P. (Beith.) Axte, p. 203.—We have a letter 
for you. 

W. T. 
vi. 513. 


HH. 


Valking the Hospitals” has sent no 


where his horse's 


0, 259, 279. 


M.—“ Respice finem.” See “ N. & Q.,” 56 & 


E.—Letter forwarded. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”— \ ivertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; aud 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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